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HIS PLANE has an Aeromatic self-acting variable-pitch propeller. 

(*)This propeller performs much the same function in a plane that 
a gearshift does in an auto. It permits the propeller blades to be adjusted 
to precisely the right pitch for take-off, for level flight or landing. 

The Aeromatic propeller does this automatically, without any extra 
instruments or controls for the pilot to watch or operate. It is ‘‘the 
propeller with a brain.”’ It gets a plane away with }4 less take-off run 
and with 14 higher rate of climb. It gives greater cruising range and 
speed, minimum fuel consumption and engine wear, and peak engine 
performance with each revolution. Used today on military aircraft, 
after Victory it will be available for private planes. When you have a 
plane the Aeromatic Propeller will enable you to use shorter fields, go 
farther with a given amount of fuel, and land more safely. 

Aeromatic Propellers are made by Bartlett Hayward Division of 
Koppers. This division has made many airplane catapults to launch 
planes from ship decks. Another Koppers division is one of the nation’s 
principal producers of airplane piston rings. Other divisions manufacture 
coal tar for airport runways, pressure-treated timber for airport struc- 
tures, coal tar pitch for airport roofs, etc. Yet Koppers serves many 
other industries besides 
the Aviation industry.— 
Koppers Company, Inc., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


What is Koppers ? 


This... and moe! 


(*) Licensed under patents of Everel Propeller Corporation 





KOPPERS 


THE INDUSTRY THAT SERVES ALL INDUSTRY ) 








BUY WAR BONDS 
AND KEEP THEM! 
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cIRST IN RUBBER 





Photo courtesy of Hercules Powder Co. Ine 


Now we’re putting pine stumps in fires 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


—— experts have puzzled for 
years over how to make tires run 
cooler—especially big truck tires. They 
often get hotter than boiling water— 
so hot that the tires begin to disinte- 
grate, blow out. 


With synthetic rubber, the prob- 
lem increases. For synthetic rubber 
tires generate far more heat than those 
of natural rubber. Chemists pondered 
this fact, experimented with different 
Ways to compound GR-S, the govern- 
ment synthetic rubber which all tire 
companies now use. 


One of the things used in making 
synthetic rubber is soap made from 
animal fats. B. F. Goodrich men, work- 
ing with a chemical company, de- 
veloped a synthetic rubber using a new 
kind of soap, derived from the rosin 
in pine stumps. Rubber made with 
this soap is less brittle. Tires are less 
subject to cracking. But even more 
important, they run cooler! Tires keep 
their strength. Tire life is increased. 

Now all B.F. Goodrich truck tires 
are made with this new rubber—a 
development so important that it was 
long regarded as a military secret. 





B. F. Goodrich research continues to 
improve tires for every purpose—tires 
for trucks and buses, for airplanes and 
passenger cars, tires for farm tractors 
and implements, for all kinds of in- 
dustrial equipment. This policy of 
continued improvement is your assur- 
ance of quality in every tire bearing 
the B.F.Goodrich name. The B.F. 
Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 


Tach Tie 
B.F. Goodrich 











Count on Your 


~ CHEVROLET — 
Dealer to Help See You Through 














SERVING ALL AMERICA BY SAVING AMERICA’S CARS 


Ge UM 66 99 

MORE CHEVROLETS FIRS i IN SE k\ ICE 1 OUT OF EVERY 4 CARS 
SERVING AMERICA ned ; 1 OUT OF EVERY 3 
THAN ANY OTHER TRUCKS ISA 


MAKE : CHEVROLET 
CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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How to reduce 


your waste-line 


Do you want to take the waste out 
of your business paperwork oper- 
ations? Want to save time, lower 
your costs, simplify routines? 
You can do it with Addresso- 
graph—the fastest, most accurate 
method of putting words and fig- 
ures on business forms. Addresso- 
graph writes such data as descrip- 
tions of materials, products, and 
properties; instructions for man- 
ufacturing, routing, and shipping; 
facts pertaining to employees, 
stockholders, customers, and 
prospects—in short, basic infor- 
mation in each department of 


every business. 


2REoS Geese Sees 
SHE Ce TASH Se OSRBER SRE EES 
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Addressograph flexibility en- 
ables it to be utilized with any 
system, routine, or other office 
machines. And Addressograph 
can write as many as 5000 words 
or 30,000 figures a minute—with 
100% accuracy! 

Here is a step you can take now 
toward reconverting your office 
and factory for civilian produc- 
tion. Ask our Methods Depart- 
ment to tell you of the savings 
others in your industry are mak- 
ing with Addressograph meth- 
ods. Telephone our local office or 
write Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Addressograph and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph Mu'tigraph Corporation 






Prices of hand model Addresso- 
graphs begin at $12.50; electric 
models at $177.50. Illustrated is 
the Class 1900 Addressograph. 














Food rationing. New ration point values 
were announced, for the period ending 
September 1. 

Red points. Nearly all cuts of beef, veal 
and lamb were reduced one or two points, 
with boneless rump of beef down three 
points. The Office of Price Administration 
estimated that supplies of meat in August 
would be 9.5 per cent greater than in July. 
This, however, does not apply to pork. 
Pork point values remaine! unchanged. 
Butter was continued at 16 points. 

Blue points. Point values were raised 
for six canned or bottled foods: spin- 
ach, asparagus, applesauce, apples, apri- 
cots and grape juice. There were decreases 
in points for grapefruit juice, blended 
orange and grapefruit juice, and tomato 
catsup and chili sauce. 

New stamps validated. OPA announced 
the validation of five new red stamps and 
five new blue stamps in War Ration Book 
Four, effective August 1. 


New ration books. War Ration Book 
Five is to be distributed in December, 
OPA said, adding that it expected this 
would be the last. The book will contain 
about half as many stamps as Book Num- 
ber Four. New A gasoline ration books 
will be issued at the same time. Distribu- 
tion will take place, as in the past, at 
schoolhouses and public buildings through- 
out the nation, from December 3 through 
December 15. 


War production. The War Production 
Board said munitions production continued 
in June its gradual decline from the peak 
reached in March, the last month of full 
war production. The total change from 
March was about 12 per cent. June output 
was slightly below schedules in nearly all 
categories, but WPB said this was no 
cause for alarm, owing to the tentative 
nature of the schedules and the fact that 
most of them are to decline still further 
in the immediate future. Present plans call 
for accelerating the downward trend 
through the present quarter, followed by 
a decrease in the rate of the decline, with 
December production to be 32 per cent 
below March. 


Reconversion. WPB said industry had 
made excellent progress in the early stages 
of reconversion, in spite of shortages of 
tin and sheet steel. Progress was particu- 
larly notable, it reported, in passenger au- 
tomobiles, electrical appliances, domestic 
refrigerators, laundry equipment, sewing 
machines, vacuum cleaners, cooking and 
heating stoves, commercial refrigeration 
equipment, plumbing and heating equip- 
ment, office equipment and printing and 
publishing machinery. 
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Navy point system. A discharge point 
system was announced by the Navy which 
is expected to release about 30,000 older 
officers and enlisted men from the service 
by next November. For discharge, a total 
of 53 to 57 points is required, depending 
upon the branch of the service. A man 
receives one point for each year of age 
plus an additional point for each four 
months of active duty since Sept. 1, 1939. 
The Navy warned that there would be 
delays in acting upon applications for re- 
lease. 


DDT. The war-developed powerful insecti- 
cide, DDT, will be made available in lim- 
ited quantities for civilian use, WPB an- 
nounced. Decreasing military demands and 
increased production made the distribution 
possible, the agency said. It warned that 
the amounts released would meet only a 
small percentage of civilian demands, and 
that allotments would not be increased 
until military requirements are reduced 
again. 


Soap. To quiet recurrent reports that 
soap would be rationed, Secretary of 
Agriculture Anderson said no such step 
was in contemplation. He issued an order 
designed to increase production of heavy- 
duty household laundry soap 100,000,000 
pounds a year by requiring manufacturers 
to use additional quantities of water- 
softening “builder” ingredients in their 
products. Mr. Anderson also asked house- 
wives to buy soap in normal quantities 
instead of raiding stores as new shipments 
arrive. 


Tires. Quotas for passenger-car and small 
truck tires were announced by OPA as the 
same as in July—2,500,000 and 386,862, 
respectively. The quota of heavy truck 
tires was reduced from 234,308 in July to 
200,000 for August. 


Crime. The Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation said crime increased by 8.4 per cent 
in the first six months of this year, as 
compared with the same period in 1944. 


Surplus property. The Surplus Prop- 
erty Board reported total disposals of sur- 
plus property amounting to $59,772,000 in 
June, continuing a steady rise which be- 
gan last winter. By comparison, declara- 
tions of surplus property amounted to 
$534,551,000 during the month, with in- 
ventories consequently increasing $474,- 
779,000 to reach a total of $2,143,762,000. 
Much of the latter total consists of non- 
salable aircraft. June disposals were heav- 
iest in industrial machinery and equip- 
ment, raw materials, plants and aircraft, 
with consumer goods next in importance. 
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can feel it shake... 





... you need Silentbloc to damp vibration 


OME equipment should not start 
H and stop with a shudder. Indus- 
trial machines must not send nerve- 
tensing tremors through factory floors. 
Such vibration impairs smooth opera- 
tion and invites wear. 


In your new products, you can control 
vibration with engineered precision by 
using Genera! Silentbloc Rubber Mount- 
ings. Patented Silentbloc construction 
permits almost infinite variation in per- 
formance to solve any problem of vibra- 
tion, noise and shock load. General 


Mechanical Goods Division, Wabash, Ind. 


engineers will design a Silentbloc mount- 
ing to fit your specific need for axial, 
radial and conical deflections; to vary 
with operating cycles; to meet any service 
conditions, 

Silentbloc Mountings are made of any 
metal and any rubber, in sizes to carry 
loads of ounces to tons. They are simple 
to incorporate in designs and to install. 

Silentbloc Mountings belong in your 
new-model blueprints. Write for inform- 
ative booklet. The General Tire & 
Rubber Co., Dept. 14, Wabash, Ind. 











Patented Silentbloc principle 
of elongating and confining 
rubber between metal mem- 
bers produces a virtually inde- 
structible adhesion and uni- 
form stress, resulting in precise 
performance and long life. 
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GENERAL 
SILENTBLOC 


MOUNTINGS... BEARINGS 
COUPLINGS 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Makers of 


{merica’s Top-Quality Tire 




















Wichita Plant— Boeing Airplane Company 
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How to increase war production 


There are many ways, both human and 
mechanical. But one of the simplest is 
to see that workers get good food to eat. 

In plants all across the country, 
cafeterias, canteens and food wagons 
serving nutritious, well-balanced meals 
have cut down accidents and illness, 
while stepping up production. 

An Alabama mill increased produc- 
tion 10% within two weeks after food 
service was installed. A Washington 
plant cut labor turnover and absen- 
teeism in half with a modern cafeteria. 
A California construction firm found 
that lost time saved by a good dietitian 
totaled $24,000 in 14 months.* 


Milk, of course, is a basic part of all 
these food programs, for milk is na- 
ture’s most nearly perfect food. Simply 
by serving workers a full pint of milk 
every day, a New Jersey rubber com- 
pany reduced accidents 30%, sent pro- 
duction up and absenteeism down. 

We’re glad that milk and its many 
products are helping to keep war work- 
ers on the job and war production roll- 
ing. We’re on the job, too, in the 
National Dairy Laboratories, search- 
ing always for better ways to bring you 
the good health inherent in milk. 

* All figures from War Food Administration 


which will gladly help you plan a sound food 
program. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food ... as a base for the de- 
velopment of new products and ma- 
terials . . . as a source of health and 
enduring progress on the farms and 
in the towns and cities of America. 


Q x & Dy 
Qa Coucrs Co 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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U.S. in postwar is likely to be a capitalist oasis in a socialist world; is 
-likely to be alone in trying to restore competitive capitalism to the world. 

Britain's big swing to the left, its middle-class revolt, tipped the trend. 
France, Italy, Spain, Greece, Belgium, maybe Holland, can be expected to swing 
with the trend, now that British support for conservative groups is withdrawn. 
German labor will be encouraged to emerge to the top in plans for that nation. 

Russia's aspirations in Eastern Europe, in other areas, are likely to be less 
Strongly resisted by the new British Government. Russia will tend to gain. 











There is this to remember about socialist implications of the British vote: 

A trend, not an accomplishment, is involved in the labor landslide. 

Socialization will come slowly, not overnight; will reflect the traditional 
British tendency toward caution, toward gradual, not precipitate, change. 

Expropriation is not intended for coal mines, railroads, power plants and 
steel industry. Owners of property to be nationalized will be compensated for 
their holdings, will get Government securities in return on "fair price" basis. 

Dictatorship of the proletariat is not involved. Britain is not giving up 
her democracy. British Labor Party does not have Communist Party ties. It has 
no idea of violent revolution. Capitalists won't be purged. They still will be 
in control of most British industry, still will operate as in the past. 











What Britain really decided is that it wants a managed, a planned economy. 
It voted, in effect, for super-New Deal, for Government direction of investment, 
for low-cost housing, land reform, better schools for common people. It voted 
against a return to competitive capitalism as the mainspring of industry. 

Worker welfare will be regarded as more important, profits less important. 

Money will be regarded as an instrument in state hands; will be used in what- 
ever way is required to provide full employment. At least that's the idea. 

A minimum living standard will be guaranteed by the state. Distribution of 
food may have to be nationalized to fulfill any such guarantee. 





ny 








er Exports and imports. very probably will be kept under strict state control. 
as Foreign trade, in particular, will be planned; will be related to Britain's very 
le- difficult position as a debtor nation dependent upon raw material imports. 


Freer trade, despite any U.S. pressure, probably is out the window. 

Odds are against any very brilliant success for socialization as a means of 
raising living standards of Britain's working people. Socialism may not be an 
ideal system for a nation so heavily dependent upon imports as Britain is. 





— As for the direct effect on U.S. of Britain's change in government..... 
U.S. will be slow to follow the British lead toward socialism. Prosperity 
in early postwar years will not provide the atmosphere for a left swing. 
U.S.-approved World Monetary Fund and World Bank may have harder sledding. 
A Labor Government will balk at commitments that might force it to do a little 
deflating in event it gets overstretched financially and otherwise. 








(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Idea of lowered tariffs, of an end to exchange controls, of reciprocal trade 
agreements, so strongly favored by U.S., will get something of a joit. The new 
British Government will insist on firm control in the foreign trade field. 

U.S. plan to become world's postwar banker will be pushed as if nothing had 
happened. However, a world swinging to the left will be nationalistic in atti- 
tude; will be inclined to depend more upon its own resources. 

In the continuing war, Britain's effort is not likely to be affected in any 
great way by the election result. Britain obviously is tired of the war. 








A Japanese surrender prior to invasion, a surrender in 1945, is a growing 
prospect. Japan is trying now to wriggle out on the best possible terms. 

U.S.-British-Chinese peace ultimatum leaves them an easier way out, than that 
offered the Germans. It gives Japan a chance if she takes it soon. Inside be- 
lief is that she may grab at her chance, that she may choose peace rather than 
national suicide, which is the clear alternative. Next few months will tell. 

We give you on page 13 the story of the present peace moves. 








What Japan is offered that Germany wasn't offered is this..... 

A right to choose her own form of Government. Her Emperor can stay. 

Freedom of religion, including Emperor worship which underlay the war cult. 

Free access to raw materials, opening the way to rebuilding of industry. 

The right to trade with the outside world on the same basis as others. 

Free access to the sea, with the right to have a merchant marine. 

That should be tempting as an alternative to bombs, blockade and hunger. 

Of course, Japan pays a price, too. She loses territory she has taken since 
1895, including the empire she built after 1931. Temporary occupation is to be 
insisted upon, which is humiliating. Men who committed war crimes must be pun- 
ished for their crimes. Inasmuch as some of these men are in positions of power 
at present, it may take a new Government to seek peace, 

















Alternatives that now lie open are these..... 

1. Early acceptance of peace terms offered. Surrender would come soon. 

2. Surrender just before, or at the time of invasion maybe in late 1945. 

3. No surrender, invasion, and a bitter-end fight well into 1946. 

Inside view is swinging to the second of these alternatives as most likely. 
That view, however, is based only on indirect peace feelers from Japan. There 
have not yet been direct and firm peace offers out of the Japanese Government. 
Japanese rulers may hope for a break right up to the day of invasion itself. 

Russia isn't yet willing to bring pressure on Japan. That, too, tends to 
encourage the Japanese to hold out. Russia may come in at a time when she makes 
up her mind that she will get the biggest possible return for the least effort. 











At home, in looking over the domestic situation..... 

If Japan should surrender without a showdown, U.S. would be left with a 
Staggering supply of all kinds of military-type supplies from tanks to shoes. 

A modest tax cut is almost sure to be applied to 1946 incomes. 

Most acute pinch in almost all civilian supplies except coal and fuel oil 
now is passing. Meat, dairy products are to be a bit more plentiful. Shoes 
will become much more available by late 1945. So will many types of clothing. 

Coal and fuel oil, however, will be in tight supply if Japan holds out. 
Gasoline no longer is the problem it was. Tires are becoming more plentiful. 

Some U.S. troops in Europe apparently are missing out on a furlough back 
home and are heading straight for the Far East, in part because U.S. civilians 
complained about interference with civilian railroad travel. A more acute pinch 
will be avoided by routing soldiers straight to the next battle front. 











See also pages 20, 25, 51. 
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POST 
WAR 


Let’s imagine it’s the day after V-J Day. 


Millions of American families who’ve pa- 
triotically suppressed their desire to go places 
during wartime are now anxious to be out on 
the road again. 

But many of these families won’t have a 
car of their own for some time to come, for 
thousands of cars will have gone out of serv- 
ice, and it may take years to replace them. 

Won’t it be only natural then for many 
travel-hungry Americans to turn to the buses 
that have served them so well during the war 
years? Furthermore, other millions of men, 
women and children will continue to rely on 
buses for daily transportation—to work, to 


school, for shopping and visiting. 

Thus the bus operator’s postwar job may 
become bigger and more difficult than ever. 
However, there’s one factor that will tend to 
make things somewhat easier. That is the 
better gasoline that will be available. (Today 
the best gasoline—improved with Ethy] fluid 
—is still fighting.) 

We of Ethyl look forward to helping the 
bus industry make the best use of this better 
gasoline certain to come. We hope, through 
the continuation of cooperative research and 
service activities, to contribute to the im- 
provement of engines, fuels and motor trans- 
portation itself. 


CAR FOR MILLIONS OF AMERICANS 


























ETHYL CORPORATION, Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Ethyl fluid, used by oil companies to improve the antiknock quality of aviation and motor gasolines. 

















SAVING FUEL IS 
OUR BUSINESS 





$12,714 Saved for 


QRICHELIEU 


> It’s always good 
business to save fuel. 
Now it is a good 
way to serve our 
country, too. Fuel 
saving is a wartime 
“must.” So ¢here is 
a patriotic thrill to- 
day for plant owners 
and engineers who 
can make a genuine reduction in fuel con- 
sumption. This is especially so when lower 
costs are accompanied by labor savings and 
improvements in boiler room efficiency. 
This happened at the plant of Sprague 
Warner-Kenny Corporation, home of the 
famous Richelieu brand of quality foods. 
Steam formerly cost 62 cents per thousand 
pounds. After installing Iron Fireman it cost 
only 264 cents—58 per cent saving. Fuel and 
labor savings amount to $12,714 a year! 
America is a stronger nation because of 
the job Iron Fireman is doing in the Sprague 
Warner-Kenny Corp. America would be still 
stronger if a way could be found to make 
your plant more efficient. Perhaps it can be 
done. Will you give us a chance to study 
your plant at our risk? Iron Fireman Mfg. 
Co., 3747 West 106th Street, Cleveland 
11, Ohio, Pioneer and Leader in its field. 
Plants at Portland, Oregon; Cleveland, 





Ohio ; Toronto, Canada. Dealers everywhere. 


IRON FIREMAN 


Automatic Coal Stokers 
perch ncral COMMERCIAL - RESIDENTIAL 


enegemee 





S e Warner-Kenny Cot ration supplies 60,000 
K Sprage Its head, Mr. Nethan Cummings, 
achieved phenomenal success through his ability not only 
to build a progressing organization, but also through his 
skill in eliminating waste. His selection of Iron Fireman 
firing is a typical example of his ingenuity. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 
YOU CANNOT fail to report impor- 


tant changes in the dollar volume of your 
war business if your corporation’s securi- 
ties are listed on national exchanges. The 
Securities and Exchange Commission is- 
sues two new rules requiring corporations 
to make such reports. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to reduce your 
income tax merely by making a gift of an 
interest in your business to a member of 
your family. In two separate cases, a fed- 
eral circuit court of appeals refuses to rec- 
ognize family partnerships that served no 
business purpose. 


* * * 


YOU CAN lay up a 90-day supply of 
aluminum in preparation for resuming 
civilian production. The War Production 
Board extends this inventory limitation 
from 30 days. Simultaneously, WPB re- 
vokes remaining conservation controls 
over aluminum and magnesium. 


* * * 


YOU CAN increase the price of alumi- 
num cooking utensils that you manufac- 
ture by 10 per cent over your 1941 prices 
if you use sheet aluminum. For manufac- 
turers whose aluminum ware is cast, the 
Office of Price Administration allows an 
industry-wide price increase factor of 3 
per cent in establishing manufacturers’ 
ceiling prices to wholesalers and retailers. 


* * * 


YOU CAN find out about Government 
surplus property for sale from a new 
booklet, just published by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp., entitled “How to Do 
Business With RFC.” The booklet, which 
lists about 3,000 items of surplus prop- 
erty, can be obtained from regional RFC 
offices. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT usually count on keep- 
ing an employe whom you pay less than 
50 cents an hour. The War Manpower 
Commission authorizes local offices to 
grant certificates of availability to work- 
ers whose employers pay them less than 
50 cents an hour, and in some cases less 
than 55 cents an hour. An exception is 
allowed where less than 50 cents an hour 
is ruled to be appropriate. 


and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN obtain a certificate to begin 
building a home after September 30, 
even without proving hardship, if you 
are not in a congested area where there 
is a construction program under way to 
provide homes for war workers. State and 
district offices of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration are authorized to issue such 
certificates to builders. No priorities for 
materials go with these permits. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes take a deduc- 
tion, for income tax purposes, to cover 
legal fees incurred in obtaining a refund 
of income taxes paid in a previous year. 
In a case where a refund was based upon 
the Internal Revenue Commissioner’s 
wrongful disallowance of deduction of the 
cost of worthless stock, the U.S. Tax 
Court holds that legal fees were deduct- 
ible as nontrade or nonbusiness expenses. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now sell through regular 
trade channels 20 per cent of the cotton 
yarns produced by your spinning mills. 
Because of reduced military schedules, 
WPB reduces the amount of cotton yarn 
to be used for rated orders to 80 per cent 
of output. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT resell Government 
surplus war goods after August 21 with- 
out complying with new pricing formu- 
las of OPA. The formulas, to limit price 
markups in resale of Government surplus 
property, are aimed .at preventing specu- 
lation. 


* * * 


YOU CAN buy refined copper from 
Government stock piles without getting 
a certificate, priority rating or authoriza- 
tion from RFC if you are an authorized 
purchaser under WPB regulations. Orders 
may be placed with RFC agents. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now export a number of 
items to the Middle East without apply- 
ing for individual export licenses. In eas- 
ing its controls, the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration lists about 460 items that 
exporters may ship to the Middle East 
under general licenses covering exports to 
that area. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consi 


' many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tae UnitTEep Se 


News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic mate 
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Goed Word \From 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Ive uivep in San Francisco most of my life. 
The Golden Gate and surrounding hills have be- 
come almost as much a part of me as my own family. 


Next to these things, automobiles have been my 
existence. 


I’ve inspected and fixed thousands of cars, — those 
that are owned in San Francisco, and those that come 
here from all parts of the world. 


The best word I have for any one is this. Out of all 
my experience I’ve never known any single automobile 


feature or quality as valuable as Dodge All-Fluid Drive. 
This fact and statement has been brilliantly demon- 
strated in San Francisco where our steep hills and 


unusual driving conditions are an extreme test of 
any Car. 


I understand All-Fluid Drive will come in ail future 


Dodge cars. This will help to keep the car in a class 
by itself.” 





Superintendent of Service, 
J. E. French Co., San Francisco, Calif, 








This arrow 


















Thousands of Americans want an economi- 
cal car. But they want, too, a car that pro- 
vides extra dividends in comfort, safety, 
driving ease, pride of ownership and gen- 
eral motoring satisfaction. It has been 
Pontiac’s aim to meet this need. That is 
why Pontiac motor cars have enjoyed such 
popularity and owner loyalty. Pontiacs will 
continue to be built for those who know 
the wisdom of paying just a few dollars 


more—for a great deal more car. 
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IS JAPAN READY TO QUIT? 
NEW DENIALS, NEW OVERTURES 


Slow Move Toward Our Terms, Even While Ultimatum Is Rejected 


Apparent resignation to 
loss of Empire. Occupation 
of home isles as main issue 


Japan definitely and desperately is try- 
ing at this time to get out of the war. 
Her effort is being made indirectly through 
emissaries and it is being made in a strange 
and extremely important series of ex- 
changes over the air. This whole maneuver 
now is thrown into relief by an ultimatum 
from the United States, Britain and China 
telling Japan the exact conditions on which 
she can have peace. 

Highest officials are convinced that Ja- 
pan’s present attempt to end the war is 
real and is not a subterfuge. The Japanese 
move still stops short of acceptance of un- 
conditional surrender. But the Japanese 
leaders appear to be moving steadily 
closer to such acceptance based on 
official explanations of what uncon- 
ditional surrender will mean. They 
are moving slowly in this direction 
in spite of declarations that they 
intend to fight to the bitter end. 

Two points involved in surrender 
cause Japan to hesitate before acting. 

Fate of industry. The Japanese 
are not willing to surrender if sur- 
render means sacrifice of their right 
to develop their industries. They 
want assurance that small family in- 
dustries will not be denied postwar 
Japan. They now have been told 
that Japan can keep “such industries 
as will sustain her economy and per- 
mit just reparations in kind, but not 
those which would enable her to re- 
arm for war.” 

Military occupation. Leaders in 
Japan apparently are not yet ready 
to surrender at the price of occupa- 
tion of the home islands. The Al- 
lied proclamation, however, insists 
that designated points in the Jap- 
anese islands must be occupied un- 
til armistice terms are carried out. 

It is clear that the Japanese are 
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so far beaten down that they are resigned 
to loss of their Empire. They appear re- 
signed to the fact that the military hier- 
archy that brought on the war will have 
to take the consequences of defeat. 

If they delay in acceptance of the terms 
now offered by the Allies, they will be the 
target of other U.S. moves, including 
more bombing and propaganda, prior to ac- 
tual invasion. 

Bombing by air and bombardment by 
battleship are likely soon to end concern 
inside Japan over the fate of Japanese in- 
dustry, by obliterating that industry. 
Every day that war goes on is adding to 
the extent of destruction. Blockade and 
hunger now will begin to wear down re- 
sistance to outright surrender. 

Propaganda will be continued in an 
effort to stir revolt inside Japan against 
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CAPTAIN ZACHARIAS 
e « « surrender was in the air 


the military group that is prolonging the 
war in the face of liberal U.S. terms of 
peace to be applied after unconditional 
surrender, A highly effective propaganda 
line now is drawing a direct response from 
inside Japan. 

The Japanese were especially impressed 
by the twelfth broadcast in a series by the 
Navy’s Capt. Ellis M. Zacharias. Captain 
Zacharias is well acquainted with the lead- 
ers in Japan. He speaks Japanese fluently. 
His series of broadcasts started May 5 and 
came to general notice July 21 with an 
address in which he assured the Japanese 
that unconditional surrender, if accepted 
at once, would carry with it “the attend- 
ant benefits as laid down by the Atlantic 
Charter.” 

Four days later, on July 25, the Japa- 
nese radio made the following statement: 

“Should America show any sin- 
cerity of putting into practice what 
she preaches, as for instance in the 
Atlantic Charter, excepting its puni- 
tive clause, the Japanese nation, in 
fact the Japanese military, would 
automatically, if not willingly [sev- 
eral words missing] follow in the. 
stopping of the conflict and then 
and then only will sabers cease to 
rattle both in the East and in the 
West.” 

Terms offered to Japan in the 
three-power proclamation and in the 
Zacharias broadcasts are far more 
favorable than those being imposed 
on Germany, even though it is true 
that it was the Japanese who direct- 
ly attacked the United States. Japan 
is promised that, if she accepts sur- 
render now, before invasion, she will 
retain the following benefits: 

No loss of the four main islands 
of Honshu, Kyushu, Shikoku and 
Hokkaido is to be suffered by Japan. 
Whereas big slices are being carved 
from Germany, Japan can keep most 
of her home territory. 

A Government of her own choos- 
ing is to be the Japanese right, pro- 
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THE ALLIES’ TERMS TO JAPAN 


There must be eliminated for all time the authority and influence of those who 
have deceived and misled the people of Japan into embarking on a world conquest, 
for we insist that a new order of peace, security and justice will be impossible until 
irresponsible militarism is driven from the world. 

Until such a new order is established and until there is convincing praof that 
Japan’s warmaking power is destroyed, points in Japanese territory to be designated 
by the Allies shall be occupied to secure the achievement of the basic objectives we 
are here setting forth. 

The terms of the Cairo Declaration shall be carried out and Japanese sovereignty 
shall be limited to the islands of Honshu, Hokkaido, Kyushu, Shikoku and such 
minor islands as we determine. 

The Japanese military forces, after being completely disarmed, shall be permitted 
to return to their homes with the opportunity to lead peaceful and productive lives. 

We do not intend that the Japanese shall be enslaved as a race or destroyed as a 
nation, but stern justice shall be meted out to all war criminals, including those who 
have visited cruelties upon our prisoners. The Japanese Government shall remove 
all obstacles to the revival and strengthening of democratic tendencies among the 
Japanese people. Freedom of speech, of religion and of thought as well as respect 
for the fundamental human rights shall be established. 

Japan shall be permitted to maintain such industries as will sustain her economy 
and permit the exaction of just reparations in kind, but not those which would en- 
able her to rearm for war. To this end, access to, as distinguished from control of, 
raw materials shall be permitted. Eventual Japanese participation in world trade 


——— 





relations shall be permitted. 


The occupying forces of the Allies shall be withdrawn from Japan as soon as 


i 


responsible Government. 


these objectives have been accomplished and there has been established in accord- 
| ance with the freely expressed will of the Japanese people a peacefully inclined and | 


We call upon the Government of Japan to proclaim now the unconditional sur- | 

. ! 

| render of all Japanese armed forces, and to provide proper and adequate assurances 
| 

i 


of their good faith in such action. The alternative for Japan is prompt and utter 


destruction. 


(From proclamation by President Truman, Prime Minister Churchill and 


Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, July 26, 1945.) 
| 








vided that Government is “peacefully in- 
clined and responsible.” This means that 
Japan can keep her Emperor and her feu- 
dal structure if the people so decide. When 
a peaceful and responsible Government is 
established, occupation ‘forces are to be 
withdrawn. 

Freedom of worship will be assured to 
the people, who can keep their Shinto. re- 
ligion. 

Access to raw materials abroad will be 
enjoyed by Japan on equal terms with 
every other nation. Germany has not been 
assured this and is losing some of her raw 
materials at home by loss of territory. 

Eventual trade relations with the world 
are assured to the Japanese. 

A merchant marine and freedom to sail 
the seas to carry on commerce will be the 
right of Japan. 

These are some of the benefits of early 
surrender at which the Japanese are in- 
clined to snap. 

Other assurances given to Japan, if 
she will surrender soon, are these: 

Japan as a nation is not to be destroyed. 

Extermination or enslavement of the 
Japanese people is not intended. 

Soldiers and sailors will be permitted 
after surrender to return to “their families, 
their farms, their jobs.” 
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Russia‘’s hand, it is implied, will not be 
-in the settlement if there is an early sur- 
render, in which case the United States 
will dominate the arrangements with typi- 
cal American generosity. 

These promises are made because the 
Japanese people have been told by some 
American commentators and some Ameri- 
can military men that the people of Japan 
are to be exterminated. Japan’s dominant 
military group has been able to sell the 
people on the idea that the alternative 
to continued war is extermination. The 
official U.S. viewpoint is reflected in the 
outline of promises given above. 

Stern conditions go along with the 
promise of benefits now held out to Japan 
as the reward for early surrender. Most 
of these conditions, however, seem to have 
been recognized by Japan as inevitable. 

Japan’s whole military system will have 
to be eliminated. 

Conquered territory will have to be 
given up. Japanese military forces must 
get out of Manchuria, China, Korea and 
Formosa, as well as out of the areas con- 
quered during this World War. The Cairo 
Declaration on this point stands. 

Military leaders who fostered Japan’s 
policy of aggression, and civilian officials 
who worked hand in glove with them, will 


have to pay the penalty for their mistake. 
The Japanese war criminals will be dealt 
with as sternly as the German. 

Reparations in kind will be exacted. 

Surrender and defeat must be ad- 
mitted. Disarmament must be complete. 

In the light of what is happening in Ger- 
many, the terms offered to Japan are high- 
ly favorable. Yet, the Japanese are balking 
at one clause in the Atlantic Charter. 
That clause refers to “the final destruc- 
tion of Nazi tyranny,” and, although 
not directly aimed at Japan, is interpreted 
by the Japanese as a “punitive clause,” 
which they think may mean rough treat- 
ment of Japanese heavy industry, for the 
ruling families of Japan as well as for 
the military. 

At best, the Japanese, with their indus- 
try now badly battered, are to have a dif- 
ficult time after the war. Yet there will be 
Japanese scattered throughout the Pacific, 
and there might be a nucleus on which to 
build if Japan were left with the means for 
restoring an armament industry, either in 
the home islands or by penetration and 
control of industries that may grow on the 
continent of Asia. It is for this reason that 
the United States is insisting upon dis- 
armament and upon destruction of Japan’s 
war industries. 

In his approved broadcasts, Captain 
Zacharias has told the Japanese that they 
have between the present time and the 
time of actual invasion to accept the more 
lenient terms now offered to them, pro- 
vided that the United States dominates the 
settlement. There is clear warning, how- 
ever, that, if Russia enters the war, Rus- 
sian demands will have to be added to the 
demands now outlined. There is a warn- 
ing, too, that for every day that war goes 
on, the destruction of Japan herself will be 
greater. If invasion proves necessary, the 
Japanese nation will be destroyed. 

Alternatives Japan faces, as a result, are 
these: 

A refusal to accept the liberal terms 
now offered by the United States, to 
be followed by several months of bomb- 
ing, bombardment, blockade, destruction 
and starvation. 

Or surrender and assurance of a chance 
to get going again as a nation under new 
leaders, but without the burden of a mili- 
tary establishment and with opportunity 
to rebuild industries and regain markets 
through ordinary competition. 

Pressure inside Japan is strongly in the 
direction of surrender. The next few weeks 
should show whether that pressure can be 
checked by Japanese military leaders who 
stand to lose their necks after surrender, 
or whether it will overwhelm them. Odds 
in official appraisals are beginning to swing 
toward surrender at some point short of 
invasion or very soon after invasion. 
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POLICY SHIFTS IN BRITAIN: 


MEANING OF LABOR’S VICTORY 


How Socialist Regime Will Affect Industries and Living Conditions 


Support for peace agency. 
New attitudes toward Spain, 
France, Greece and Belgium 


A socialistic regime is taking over in 
Great Britain. For the first time in his- 
tory, the Labor Party is in complete com- 
mand of the Government. In the House 
of Commons, it has almost a 3-to-2 ma- 
jority over all other parties and better 
than a 2-to-1 margin over the Conserva- 
tives. It has full policy-making power. 
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PRIME MINISTER 
He drew a majority and won 


In terms of individuals, this means that 
Winston Churchill is out as Prime Minis- 
ter. Clement R. Attlee is in. Mr. Church- 
ill, whose stout courage and flaming words 
came to symbolize the British war spirit 
to the rest of the world, becomes top 
spokesman for a minority party in the 
House of Commons. Mr. Attlee’s Labor 
Party has a full-scale mandate to take 
over. The power is not diffused among 
other parties as it was under the coalition 
Government which ended in April. 

The change in governmental policies is 
far more complete and significant than is 
the swapping around of individuals that 
the British voters ordered. Mr. Attlee was 
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Deputy Prime Minister in the coalition 
Government. Many other Laborites— 
Ernest Bevin, Herbert Morrison, A. V. 
Alexander, Hugh Dalton, Sir Stafford 
Cripps and others—held Cabinet posts in 
the old Government, and are coming back 
in the new. 

A change in the direction of the 
British Government was dictated by the 
voters. It is a change that brought cheers 
from leaders of liberal groups in the 
United States and caused conservatives to 
speak dourly of a “Communist trend.” 

Mr. Attlee, mild mannered and soft 
spoken, has been fighting for socialism for 
26 years. The program that he and his 
party have outlined calls for nationaliza- 
tion of a considerable part of the British 
economic life. Mr. Churchill is spokesman 
for the group which stands at the top of 
the British social structure and which— 
in the opinion of many British people 
—decided long ago how much it would 
give to the masses if they would allow this 
group to keep its position. 

The Conservatives already have paid a 
high price for keeping their place at the 
top. They had promised more in an offer 
of: a housing program, postwar jobs, a 
farm program, “cradle-to-grave” social in- 
surance, a national health service, educa- 
tional reforms. But they drew the line at a 
point that has a familiar ring in America. 
They stressed that they wanted to main- 
tain private enterprise and individual free- 
dom. Here they drew the line, and lost. 

The Labor Party’s program will have 
little effect upon the relations between 
the United States and Great Britain, or 
on the part that Great Britain will play 
in the operations of a world peace agency. 
Although there were sharp disagreements 
in Great Britain over Mr. Churchill’s 
action in Greece and the liberated coun- 
tries of Europe, the general outlines of the 
Churchill foreign policy were worked out 
by a coalition Government in which Labor- 
ites were well represented. 

Any effect the Labor victory will have 
on foreign policy is implied, rather than 
promised; theoretical, rather than real. 
Socialism at home, with a better living for 
the common man, is what the Labor Party 
is working for. 

This means, when applied to specific 
issues: 


Inland transport. All forms of inland 
transport would be consolidated. The Gov- 
ernment would control -all railroads, all 
coastal shipping and commercial carriers 
on highways. This is one of the first goals. 

Coal. The Government would take 
over every coal mine in the country. It 
would operate mines to give the miners 
a “living” wage. It would produce enough 
coal to meet domestic needs and to main- 
tain a healthy export trade. Installation 
of modern coal-mining machinery is one 
part of this program. The British mines 
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EX-PRIME MINISTER 
He drew a line and lost 


are far behind those of the United States 
in this respect. 

Iron and steel. The Government would 
take over this industry, which long has 
been a backbone of the export trade. 

Bank of England. This would become 
a nationally. owned bank, operated by and 
for the public. 

Gas and electricity. For the most part, 
these facilities already are publicly owned 
in the United Kingdom. The Labor Party 
proposes to put into a public service the 
whole business of providing fuel, power 
and light. 

Other industries. Large industries that 
are not placed under public ownership 
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GREEKS 
Leftists hoped for a new lease... 


would be given strict supervision to safe- 
guard the nation against monopoly or 
cartel arrangements. 

Land. Eventual nationalization of land 
is contemplated. But it has not been 
promised to voters immediately. The 
Labor Party is not yet ready to tackle 
rich landlords in this battle. But there 
is a demand that Britain’s land be put 
to the fullest possible use. 

Export trade. Industry would be stimu- 
lated and state help provided for export 
trade. 

Economic controls. Some of the war 
restrictions would be removed but 
those needed to protect the public against 
profiteers and monopolists would be kept 
—to hold down prices and hold off infla- 
tion. Rent controls would be kept, as well 








ITALIANS 
though old lines might fall 


as controls needed to assure that first 
things come first in changing from war to 
peace. 

Full employment. The Labor Party aims 
to maintain full employment through high 
purchasing power, provided by good 
wages, planned investment in essential 
industries, housing and public works. 

Education. The Labor victory is ex- 
pected to hasten modernization of the 
British school system. 

Social security. New impetus is put 
behind the Beveridge “cradle-to-grave” 
social insurance and the national health 
service plans. 

Communism. In his campaign, Mr. 
Attlee remarked that Robert Owen was ad- 
vocating socialism in England before Karl 
Marx appeared with his communistic 
theory. And he said that the Labor Party 
no longer is the class party that it was 40 
years ago, but—as the election indicated— 
that it now draws its support from every 


Japanese war. The new Prime Min- 
ister says the war with Japan must be 
carried to a finish, the British fighting men 
must be given what they need, and that 
his Government will keep men overseas as 
long as needed to deal with the aftermath 
of war. This means continuing the occupa- 
tion of Germany. He says Germany and 
Japan must be deprived of the power to 
make war. 

Impact upon Europe. Already, the 
peoples of Greece, Italy, France and Bel- 
gium are reviewing their own political 
prospects in the light of the British change. 
Mr. Churchill had supported the old, and 
conservative, governments of quite a few 
European countries and endeavored to re- 
establish them after the war ended. The 
United States had argued that the peoples 
should be allowed to choose their own gov- 
ernments. The brake upon the European 
swing to the leftward now is removed. 

In France, political experts think it may 





GERMANS 
e «while men of war saw nothing to cheer... 


class and occupation, although it still is 
based upon organized labor. 

Foreign policy. In a press conference 
during the United Nations San Francisco 
Conference, Mr. Attlee said there was no 
difference among the parties in his coun- 
try as to the need for building a security 
organization. 

Economic co-operation. Later in the 
campaign, after he had gotten back on 
home soil, Mr. Attlee said it should be a 
principal object of the United Nations to 
wage war on hunger, poverty, disease and 
ignorance and to promote the greatest 
measure of economic co-operation to raise 
the standard of life for the masses. 

Big Three co-operation. Mr. Attlee 
thinks it vital to world peace that co- 
operation be maintained by Britain, the 
U.S. and Russia. He may get along with 
Generalissimo Stalin better than did Mr. 
Churchill, since he has no background of 
anti-Russian speeches, as did Mr. Churchill. 


mean the end of Gen. Charles de Gaulle. 
In Italy, the old line is likely to fall. And, 
in Greece, the Government that Mr. 
Churchill spent British blood to protect 
faces a new danger. In Spain, the Franco 
Government has reason to tremble. It has 
fewer friends in power in England. 

The over-all picture is one that is 
likely to give new power to workingmen 
all over Europe. 

But, at home in Britain, the new Gov- 
ernment faces a tough test. The Labor 
Party is agreed upon what it wants to do, 
but not upon how those things are to be 
done. A dispute between the organized- 
labor elements and the intellectual lib- 
erals is boiling inside the party. 

The task ahead will not be easy. But 
it is the first time the Labor Party has 
had a clear majority in the Parliament. 
Ramsay MacDonald’s labor governments 
of the 20s and early ’30s had only a plur- 
ality. Now labor has a go-ahead sign. 
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REPEAT PERFORMANCE 


On plane after plane, “rising suns” line up beside “swastikas” as the men and 



























planes that helped smash the Nazis join the fight against the Japs. * Strange 
are the island-dotted open seas to the pilots who earned their “swastikas” 
over the hedgerows and winding 
rivers of the European Continent. 
* But familiar as the voice of 
an old friend is the smooth- 
running power of their 
Allison engines. Pilots 
learned half a world away 
that the name Allison 
means quality 
workmanship— 
ar Mes) and a reliable, 
<< dependable product. 


KEEP AMERICA STRONG 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 














POWERED BY ALLISON 


P-38 —Lightning 

: 39— Airacobra 
-40—Warhawk 

36 and P-51A— Mustang 

P.63—Kingcobra 


More than 65,000 Allison engines 


have been built for the above planes 
of the U.S. Army Air Forces. 


LIQUID-COOLED AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


GENERAL 
MOTORS 
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Indianapolis, Indiana 


Every Sunday Afternoon—GENERAL Motors SyMPHONY OF THE Air—NBC Network 
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Vehicle Hydraulic System 


By adding the /atent vacuum power 


of the engine manifold to the hy- } 
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The most advanced and best proved of all new power-braking units 
Now available for trucks and busses 


Hydrovac*—a hydraulic-vacuum 
power-braking unit developed by 
Bendix—is everything you expect a 
genuine postwar product to be. 
Moreover, although it is entirely 
new in design and performance—the 
last word in advanced engineering 
more than a million units have been 
built and it has been proved by bil- 
lions of miles of service on the 
world’s battlefronts. 

Now available for civilian trucks 
and busses, Hydrovac does the hard 


work of brake application, yet gives 
drivers the natural pedal action 
and feel needed for greatest safety 
and efficiency. 

This mighty mechanical muscle is 
easily connected into the vehicle’s 
hydraulic system and needs no ad- 
justment at installation or in service. 
Because of its compact, sealed de- 
sign, it has no outside working parts 
to clog with rust and dirt. And 
Hydrovac does not burden the engine 
because its power is derived from the 


Listen to “MEN OF VISION” Sundays 7 P.M. E. W. T.—CBS 


‘es, nad" IN CREATIVE ENGINEERING 


of the INVISIBLE CREW 


vacuum already existing in the en- 
gine intake manifold. 

If you own, sell, buy or service trucks 
or busses, you will naturally want to 
know more about Hydrovac—the 
most advanced and best-proved new 
power-braking unit. For an inter- 
esting booklet giving full details, 
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SHORTAGE OF FEDERAL JUDGES 


Proposals in Congress for Salary Increase to Help Fill Vacancies 


Depletion of stationary pay 
by taxes. Better position 
of judiciary in Britain 


\ growing shortage of judges is con- 
fronting the federal courts. At present 
there are 14 vacancies in the courts, in- 
cluding one vacancy on the Supreme 
Court. Within the last three months, Pres- 
ident Truman has appointed four new 
judges to fill vacancies, but, in the mean- 
time, eight new vacancies have occurred. 

The shortage of judges is coming at a 
time when the work of the courts is in- 
creasing. Losses to the: bench by death 
now are supplemented by some resigna- 
tions, which have been unusual in the ju- 
dicial field, and by retirements under the 
retirement plan for judges. Filling of the 
vacancies that result is proving difficult. 

There always is an oversupply of law- 
yers who are seeking judicial appoint- 
ments. If it were merely a problem of find- 
ing men willing to serve as judges, there 
would be no difficulty. The problem rather 
is one of finding qualified men, men who 
are fitted by temperament and experience 
for judicial work, This problem is reported 
to be aggravated by the fact that the sal- 
ary scale no longer is attractive. 

Two points being stressed by those in 
close touch with the situation are: 

Tax increases have cut the pay of 
judges, although the Constitution assures 
judges “a compensation, which shall not 
he diminished during their continuance in 
office.” Congress, by statute, and the Su- 
preme Court, by interpretation, have de- 
cided that this guarantee does not extend 
to taxes. As a result, an average district 


judge who draws $10,000 annual salary 
has left, after federal income taxes, aboat 
$7,600. Living-cost increases reduce pur- 
chasing power of that salary, compared 
with prewar value, to less than $6,000. An 
average lawyer of first-class ability, in the 
present bull market for legal advice, can 
make much more by practice than by 
serving on the federal bench. 

A much higher level of judicial pay 
is maintained in Great Britain, and even 
in some state courts in this country, than 
is paid by the Federal Government. The 
British place great emphasis upon the 
judicial process, and seek to draw men of 
highest caliber to the bench by paying 
salaries that are attractive. How these 
salaries compare with U.S. salaries is 
shown in the accompanying chart. 

The Chief Justice of the United States 
now receives $20,500 a year. His counter- 
part in Great Britain, the Lord Chancellor, 
is paid the equivalent of $40,000 annually. 
Part of that salary is for additional duties 
the Lord Chancellor performs as Speaker 
of the House of Lords. 

An associate justice of the Supreme 
Court receives $20,000. The correspond- 
ing British judge gets $24,000, which is 
strictly a judicial salary. 

An appeals court judge in this country 
is paid $12,500, compared with $20,000 for 
a judge of comparable rank and jurisdic- 
tion in Britain. 

A district judge, at $10,000 a year, 
is only half as well paid as his British 
counterpart, for the $20,000 level in Brit- 
ain extends down to the trial courts. 

This comparison of judicial pay, as well 
as the reduction of pay by taxes, now is 
getting attention in Congress. Senator 
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Wagner (Dem.), of New York, who 
knows the courts from firsthand experi- 
ence on the bench, has introduced a bill 
to raise the pay of federal judges. Repre- 
sentative Hobbs (Dem.), of Alabama, an- 
other former judge and now a member of 
the Judiciary Committee, is sponsoring a 
companion measure in the House. 

Pay increases of $5,000 a year each 
for all members of the federal judiciary 
are proposed in these bills. The increases, 
if Congress votes them, would make the 
scale $25,500 for the Chief Justice of the 
United States, $25,000 for associate jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court, $17,500 for 
circuit judges and $15,000 for district 
judges. The effect would be to bring pay 
of U.S. judges much closer to the British 
scale, though still below it. Federal sala- 
ries for most judges would be equal to 
those New York State pays, higher than 
those of Pennsylvania and Massachusetts. 

Obstacles. None of the 284 federal 
judges affected could get the increase in 
full. Taxes at present rates would cut the 
increase for a district judge, for example, 
to less than $3,000. His salary after taxes 
would be little more than $10,000, or not 
appreciably higher than the salary fixed 
by Congress nearly 20 years ago. All in- 
creases would be deferred until expira- 
tion of the Stabilization Act ends federal 
controls on pay in private employment. 

Just how far a pay increase would serve 
to end the growing shortage of federal 
judges remains to be determined. Sup- 
porters of the proposal, however, believe 
higher pay would nfake it far easier for 
President Truman to find first-class law- 
yers willing to -give up well-paid private 
practice to accept vacant judgeships. 
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Drive for the 


East Indies: 


Rich Resources as Allied Goal 
Strategy for Breaking Enemy‘s Hold on Malaya and Dutch Islands 


Importance of oil, rubber, 
tin and food products in 
Southwest Pacific area 


Blueprints now have been drawn for the 
drive to regain the riches that are waiting 
to be tapped in the East Indies. These are 
riches that can go far to restore to civilians 
some of the commodities that they now 
miss most. 

The task of reopening this part of the 
world falls to British Empire forces and to 
the Dutch. It is a task that involves root- 
ing out large numbers of deeply entrenched 
Japanese. It is simplified to some extent, 
however, by the fact that the Japanese 
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LORD MOUNTBATTEN 
A realignment will open Japanese... 


garrisons long have been cut off from home 
and lack the means for replenishing supplies. 

It is logical to assume that full-scale 
British moves will get under way not long 
after the monsoon season ends in October, 
perhaps shortly before U.S. forces invade 
Japan itself. Lord Louis Mountbatten, Al- 
lied Supreme Commander in Southeast 
Asia, has completed conferences with U.S. 
General of the Army Douglas MacArthur 
and has reported their joint recommenda- 
tions for decision to the Big Three meeting 
in Potsdam. There, agreement probably 
has been reached on the extent to which 
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this country can give aid to speed up the 
drive. And the British have let it be known 
that they have a sizable fleet in ast 
Indies waters, a growing air force, and -n 
Army of 1,000,000 troops in Burma. 

Operations that these forces must 1n- 
dertake to root out the Japanese are large- 
scale amphibious invasions over large ex- 
panses of water. Such operations are some- 
thing new to the British on the scale that 
will be required. For that reason, there has 
been some delay. British forces in Burma 
have not had the supplies and equipment 
that U.S. forces have in such abundance. 
And heavy seasonal monsoon rains are de- 
laying construction of new airfields. Until 
these handicaps can be overcome, action 
by British forces is limited. But the prizes 
that wait to be taken, when the time to 
move does come, are immensely rich and 
are urgently needed. 

Before the war, Malaya and the Neth- 
erlands East Indies together supplied the 
world with 90 per cent of its rubber, 65 
per cent of its tin, 85 per cent of the pep- 
per, 30 per cent of the copra, 30 per cent 
of natural resins and 17 per cent of pe- 
troleum. By 1939, when war seemed in- 
evitable, the United States was buying .0 
per cent of East Indies exports, was build- 
ing up stock piles in these products. 

These resources were cut off by the Jap- 
anese in two months. Almost four years of 
war, of all-out production for U.S. and 
other Allied forces; now have depleted 
stock piles to dangerous levels. Tin im- 
ports from other regions are 25 per cent 
short of consumption. Rubber stock piles 
by the end of this year are expected to 
drop to 61,000 tons. The sugar shortage is 
to grow more acute. Vegetable oils are 
needed by liberated countries. And U. S. 
petroleum resources are being used up at 
an alarming rate. 

These demands and shortages empha- 
size the need for quick action in reopen- 
ing Malaya and the East Indies to supply 
the Allied war machine and civilian popu- 
lations. Senator Hart (Rep.), of Connecti- 
cut, has suggested that the British should 
have moved into the Indies a year ago to 
clear a direct supply route to the Pacific 
war areas and to bring back into produc- 
tion the strategic materials available in 
Malaya and the Indies. 

In Malaya, target of the first British 
attack, are found tin, rubber and palm oil. 
Tin production before the war averaged 
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50,000 tons per year. Rubber exports 
reached 350,000 tons. Ten per cent of the 
world demand for palm ‘oil was supplied 
by Malaya. 

On Sumatra are found petroleum, rub- 
ber, tin, rice, palm oil, fibers and some 
coal. The Japanese made one of their few 
air-borne attacks against Sumatra’s oil re- 
fineries at Palembang ii order to capture 
them undamaged. Oil production in 1939 
reached 5,320,000 tons, out of the total of 
8,000,000 tons produced in the Nether- 
lands East Indies. The islands of Bangka 
and Billiton off Eastern Sumatra supplied 
49,000 tons of tin in 1940. Coal mines near 
Palembang produced 1,200,000 tons. And 
most of the 600,000 tons of rubber grown 
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GENERAL MacARTHUR 
eto assault from three directions 


in the Netherlands East Indies came from 
Sumatra. With the help of this country, 
Dutch officials have ready almost $15,- 
000,000 in equipment and supplies needed 
to resume rubber output immediately fol- 
lowing invasion. Experts expect that 200,- 
000 tons of crude rubber may ‘have been 
hidden from the Japanese by natives. 

On Java, richest island in the Indies, 
are crowded 50,000,000 persons who turn 
out sugar, rice, kapok, palm oil, petroleum, 
minerals and other products. In prewar 
years, sugar production reached 3,000,000 
tons, or 60 per cent of the amount avail- 
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able to U.S. civilians this year. Rice is 
harvested from 10,000,000 acres. And pro- 
duction of palm oils in Java and other 
islands reached 265,000 tons. 

On Borneo, mostly along the coast, 
are found petroleum, rubber and some 
coal. The oil-producing areas at Tarakan, 
Balikpapan and Brunei have been recap- 
tured by Australian and Dutch forces un- 
der General MacArthur’s command. Bor- 
neo in 1939 produced 1,680,000 tons of oil. 

On Celebes and the other islands are 
grown principally sago, resins, coconuts, 
vegetable oils and spices. Pepper is expect- 
ed to be abundantly available when the 
islands are opened up. Launches to gather 
these products and interislands vessels to 
bring them out already have been built 
in large numbers. 

Japanese occupation forces in these 
islands and neighboring regions total 300,- 
000 to 350,000 men. There are about 85,- 
000 on Java, 50,000 on Sumatra, 40,000 
on Celebes, 35,000 each in Malaya and 
Indo-China, and 20,000 in Thailand. 

Allied action against these troops has 
been limited. Islands needed as stepping- 
stones to the Philippines were stormed. 
Oil regions in Borneo have been captured. 
Airplanes have bombed or strafed other 
ilands and the Malay Peninsula. British 
naval units have bombarded coastal 
points within 200 miles of Singapore, and 
tow are reported to have landed on an 
island halfway between Rangoon, their op- 
erations base, and Singapore. But the most 
decisive action against Japanese forces in 
the Indies has been the cutting of their 
supply line to Japan by U.S. naval and 
air forces. As a result, only submarines 
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now are able to maintain contact with 
these cutoff garrisons. 

The strategy to divide, destroy and 
immobilize these forces is taking shape. 
Admiral Mountbatten is expected to be 
given command over forces now operating 
in Borneo under General MacArthur, but 
will continue to receive aid from American 
forces. This realign: aent will open the Jap- 
anese to assault from three directions. 

Through the Strait of Malacca is the 
most direct route of attack. The aim of 
such a drive, paralleled by land armies 
pushing down the railroad on the Malay 
Peninsula, will be to recapture Singapore 
for use as a base from which to attack 
other islands and to assure control of the 
most direct route to the Far East for the 
men and supplies being redeployed from 
Europe. This route saves 4,000 miles for 
transports and cargo ships. The advance 
on Singapore may parallel the advance 
on Rangoon—air-borne and _ air-supplied 
forces moving down the railroad line, am- 
phibious forces leapfrogging down the 
coast from island to island to build air 
bases, and a frontal amphibious attack. 

Through Sunda Strait, between Sumatra 
and Java, a naval support force can sweep 
against Singapore from behind. Many 
small islands shield Singapore from the 
south, but these can be neutralized. This 
force also may make a diversionary at- 
tack against Sumatra. 

Through the South China Sea, U.S. 
naval forces, coming from the Philippines, 
can furnish support for forces attacking 
Singapore from the north and south. Be- 
fore the war, the British had expected 
Singapore to be attacked from the east, 


and placed all their guns facing east. But 
shore guiis can be knocked out, and few 
Japanese ships and airplanes are left to 
resist a three-pronged Allied attack. 

Once Singapore is captured or neutral- 
ized, landings on Sumatra, Java and other 
islands can be made more easily. British 
policy is to land with a strong concentra- 
tion of forces that can kill the maximum 
number of Japanese in the shortest time. 

Two alternatives face the Japanese, 
once these attacks begin. One is that, cut 
off from home, they may prefer surrender 
to suicide resistance. More Japanese have 
surrendered on Okinawa and in recent 
cleanup actions in Burma than in the pre- 
ceding 40 months of war. 

The other alternative is to hold out, re- 
gardless of what happens elsewhere. In 
that case, the Allies face cleaning-up oper- 
ations on a much larger scale than those 
now being undertaken by Australians in 
New Guinea and adjacent islands. There, 
Japanese have rejected surrender terms. 

U.S. forces will not be needed for 
such cleanup operations. These will be left 
to the British and Dutch who own the 
territories involved. But, until the Indies 
are liberated, it will be impossible to re- 
sume all-out production of rubber, tin, 
sugar and other critical products. 

In case of a sudden and early collapse of 
Japan itself, such a delay will not be very 
serious, and will be noticed mainly by ci- 
vilians. But, if the war against Japan drags 
on through 1946, the resources of the 
Indies will be needed by the military. For 
this reason, the British now are being 
pressed to speed up their war against the 
Japanese in Malaya and the East Indies. 
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UTILIZING GERMAN PRODUCTION 


Capacity ‘Big Three’ Can Administer to Prevent Chaos This Winter 


Feasibility of exchanging 
Western coal for Eastern 
food, despite partition 


The Big Three powers meeting at Pots- 
dam have had to solve the difficult ques- 
tion of how Germany is to be operated 
after this war. All signs are that they are 
finding an answer, and that the main out- 
lines of that answer will not be affected by 
the replacement of Winston Churchill by 
Cement Attlee as Prime Minister of 
Great Britain. 

For the present, Allied-occupied Ger- 
many, regardless of how much it is split 
into segments will have to be operated as 
an economic entity if a breakdown in Eu- 
rope is to be avoided this winter. 


Western Germany, occupied by the 
Americans, British and French, contains 
more than half of the population and 
much of the industry, but less than half of 
the agricultural production. In 1937, a 
typical prewar year, 58 per cent of the 
population was in the Western zone. That 
zone produced nearly two thirds, in terms 
of heating value, of the coal and lignite 
or “brown coal,” and 85 per cent of the 
steel. It produced only 40 per cent of the 
potatoes and 31 per cent of the sugar 
beets. 

Eastern Germany, occupied by the 
Russians, produces an abundance of food, 
but is on the short end in the production 
of coal and steel. In 1937, with 42 per cent 
of the population living there, that zone 
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produced only 36 per cent of the coal and 
lignite (the total is largely lignite) and 
only 15 per cent of the steel. It produced 
60 per cent of the potatoes and 69 per 
cent of the sugar beets, however. 
Fundamental decisions. As a result 
of that situation, some fundamental deci- 
sions now are having to be made. 
Exchange of food. The American and 
British leaders are proposing that Russia 
permit freedom of commerce across the 
boundary between the Eastern and West- 
ern zones. That would permit some of 
Eastern Germany’s food to be shipped 
into Western Germany, and lessen the 
chance that food will have to be shipped 
into Germany from the United States and 
England. Russia, however, suddenly is 
asking for $700,000,000 of supplies 
from UNRRA. The likely result is 





That means finding a basis for ex- 
change of goods, for travel and 
transport, for communications be- 
tween the segments. tussia wants 
products from the industrially rich 
Ruhr, just as Britain and the United 
States want products from the rich 
agricultural regions occupied by Rus- 
sia. 

Over the longer range, the 
area occupied by prewar Germany 
probably will be left as an operating 
organization, but on a less highly in- 
dustrialized basis than it was before. 

The background of the decisions 
now being formulated is this: Unless 
Europe can get back to work within 
the next four or five months, a cha- 
otic situation is likely to develop. 
Yet much of the problem of getting 
Europe back to work lies in Ger- 
many. 

fucreasingly before this war, and 
to . high degree in wartime, Ger- 
many had become the business cen- 
ter of Europe. The economic life of 
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that the amount of food needed from 
the United States will not be de- 
creased, but will be sent to Russia 
instead of to Germany. 

Reparations. There is agreement 
that Germany must pay in repara- 
tions the maximum amount of 
which she is capable. A total of 
$20,000,000,000, to be paid over five 
years, has been discussed. However, 
there also is agreement that Ger- 
many’s industry must not again be 
allowed to grow too powerful. The 
prospect, therefore, is that German 
industry will not be restored to its 
prewar size, even if that means a 
smaller amount to* be collected in 
reparations and also a delay in the 
economic recovery of the rest of 
Europe. 

Political division. Opening up of 
the occupation zones to trade and 
communication is not expected to 
interfere with long-range plans for 











Europe was harnessed to German 
military needs, German production and the 
German market. 

Suddenly, Germany has been defeated 
and chopped in two. The tremendous 
economic activity that was geared to her 
war machine has ceased. The German 
coal that is vital to all European produc- 
tion is being mined at a rate less than 10 
per cent of normal. The German steel on 
which European industry depends is not 
being produced. 

Basic economic problem. The accom- 
panying map reveals the basic economic 
problem in Germany that the Big Three 
leaders have had to face. 
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the political division of Germany. 
The three German states being 
planned can take their places in a new 
European economy that is geared to peace 
and not war. 

Emphasis on coal production. In line 
with these basic decisions, the Big Three 
powers are preparing to place a top pri- 
ority on the production of coal in Ger- 
many. That would provide the fuel need- 
ed to produce power, operate factories and 
railroads, and heat homes, all over Eu- 
rope. Winter is coming, and the leaders 
of the Big Three know that they must 
move fast, if they are to prevent Europe 
from sinking back into chaos, just for 
lack of the necessities of life. 
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If you have the symptoms, you must have 
the disease. 





If you’re going to get it... you’re going to 

M th That’s not true! Such symptoms as pain or a feel- get it 
y ing of oppression in the chest, shortness of breath, ; 
#7 rapid or irregular heartbeat, may be signs of heart M th That’s not true! Everyone, particularly those over 40, 
trouble, but frequently come from other sources. y can do much to forestall heart disease by following these 

Consult your doctor if these symptoms occur. His *2 rules: $ 
diagnosis, aided when necessary by the fluoroscope 1. Exercise regularly, but moderately. 2. Keep your 
weight down. If overweight, bring it down. 3. Get 
plenty of sleep—S hours a night for most people. 4. Eat 
moderately. Be moderate in use of tobacco or stimu- 
lants. 5. Have a yearly examination by your doctor. 
Follow his advice. 


and electrocardiograph, may enable him to reassure 
you that you do not have heart trouble. 


If you have heart disease you will be a per- 
manent invalid. 

That's not true! Thousands of people who have heart 
disease are leading useful and nearly normal lives by fol- 
lowing their doctor’s advice. 

There’s a lot of truth in the expression, “To live a long 
life, start taking care of a bad heart early.” 

For helpful information concerning vour heart, send for 
Metropolitan’s free booklet, “Protecting Your Heart.” 
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eld answer too quickly. A $10.00 mistake 
made often enough may be as disastrous to a 
corner grocery as a single $100,000 mistake to a 
large manufacturing plant. 

Regardless of what mistakes may cost, the only 
wise course is to set up a system which constantly 
guards against them. 

Valuable help in reducing the number of mistakes 
you make in your business is available for the asking. 
For whether mistakes result from inaccurate book- 
keeping, or a lack of vital facts and figures on which to 
base decisions, there is a National system that will cut 
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them to a minimum for any business large or small. 
A fact-finding check up of your business! 

We do not ask you to accept this statement without 
proof. At no obligation to you, a National repre- 
sentative will study your business and show you 
how to reduce mistakes in handling cash and keep- 
ing records—and how best to keep the essential 
facts about your business always at your fingertips. 

Why not benefit by getting a clearer view of the 
facts on your business now? Call your National 
representative or write the National Cash Register 
Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. 
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U.S. AS POSTWAR WORLD LENDER: 
PATTERN FOR FUTURE PROSPERITY 


Expansion of Banking Agencies to Help Nations Buy Our Goods 


Ultimate goal of export 
trade amounting to about 
$10,000,000,000 a year 


The export industry is expected to pro- 
vide the base for much of the postwar 
prosperity in the United States. The Ad- 
ministration is betting on a large volume 
of foreign sales to keep American factories 
busy and American workers on the job. 
That bet is made on these prospects: 

U.S. plants are the only plants 
now able to supply goods to a starved 
world. 

U.S. industry must find foreign 
markets to maintain capacity produc- 
tion. 

The only link needed to connect 
U.S. plants with overseas markets is 
money in foreign hands—and Con- 
gress has forged that link. 

The Administration is to have these 
agencies as suppliers of cash: 

Export-Import Bank is to have addi- 
tional lending authority of $2,800,000,000. 

International Bank tor Reconstruc- 
tion and Development can supply dollar 
loans of $7,915,000,000 out of a total lend- 
ing authority of $9,100,000,000. 

International Monetary Fund of 
$8,800,000,000 will include $2,750,000,000 
of U.S. currency and U.S. gold for short- 
term credits. 

Added up, these agencies can supply 
$13,465,000,000 in’ Government-backed 
foreign loans and investments. The total 
value of foreign holdings by U. S. investors 
at par now is $11,100,000,000. So the U.S. 
financial stake abroad can swell to $24.- 
565,000,000 just as a beginning. 

The ultimate goal of this program is an 
annual export trade of $10,000,000,000 a 
year. That is more than double the average 
yearly volume of exports between 1921 
and 1929, and probably is as much as this 
country can ship abroad if prosperity is 
maintained at home. 5 

To strengthen the Administration’s 
hand in launching this program. these 
other weapons are provided: 

Johnson Act repeal is tied to world- 
wide acceptance of the International Bank 
and Monetary Fund. Countries that have 
defaulted past debts to the U.S. Govern- 
ment will be eligible for new loans if they 
become members of these agencies. Coun- 
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tries that do not subscribe will not be 
eligible for new loans if unpaid loans are 
on the books of the U.S. Treasury. 

Reciprocal trade agreements can be 
arranged that provide for a 50 per cent 
reduction in U.S. tariffs. This bargaining 
power is to be used as an inducement to 
other countries to accept U.S. goods on 
favorable terms. 

Lend-Lease (eliveries are running out. 
A total of $4.375,000,000 is scheduled for 
the year ending June 30, 1946, but most 
deliveries to Europe are to be stopped 
after Dec. 31, 1945. 

Relief payments through United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration go principally to countries without 
resources, such as Greece, Poland and Italy. 

These trends point to the United States 
as postwar banker to the world, and offi- 
cial policy is to accept that role through a 
system of Government-backed loans. 

Initial loans under the new policy will 
be made by the Export-Import Bank, 
since the International Bank is not ex- 


pected to be organized for 18 months. The 
$2,800,000,000 in new money is likely to 
be distributed in this way: 

Russia is expected to ask for $750,000.- 
000 to $1,000,000,000. Soviet needs are al- 
most unlimited, but Russians will not ac- 
cept loans unless they are fairly certain of 
being able to-repay them. 

France may take $500,000.000 or more. 
The recent Lend-Lease agreement with 
France called for $2,575,000,000 worth of 
supplies this year, including $900,000.000 
in machinery, locomotives. freight cars 
and ships. U.S. officials expect a large 
part of this to be shifted to an Export- 
Import loan. 

Belgium is down for $325,200,000 under 
Lend-Lease, and is likely to take some of 
this under a loan. 

The Netherlands were scheduled to get 
Lend-Lease supplies of $242,000,000, and 
a portion of this also is expected to shift 
to the Export-Import Bank. 

Norway and Denmark already have 
both been granted Export-Import credits, 
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but the amount has yet to be disclosed. 

Latin America, now the Bank’s biggest 
customer with $132,000,000 outstanding, 
is not expected to ask for more than $200,- 
000,000 in the year ahead. 

The Philippines, ravaged by war and 
Japanese occupation, are believed certain 
to get substantial advances to revive and 
expand local industries. 

China promises to remain a Lend-Lease 
client as lone as the Pacific war con- 
tinues, but in the years ahead is expected 
to seek about $750,000,000. 

Great Britain is not in the market for 
foreign loans. British policy calls for an 
financial problems 
assistance 


attempt to work out 
without outside aid, but U.S. 
may be required. Mention has been made 
of credits of $3,000,000,000 to $5,000,000.- 
000 to Britain. but any such arrangements 
probably would have to come through 
separate negotiations. 

These prospects have real meaning for 
U.S. producers, since dollar loans under 
the Export-Import “Bank are translated 
quickly into purchases of goods. Loans 
are arranged for specified purposes, and 
disbursements are made only when those 
purposes are fulfilled. If France 
loan for locomotives, for example, no dis- 
until the loco- 


gets a 
bursement will be made 
motives are shipped. 

Heavy industry is expected to benefit 
most directly from forthcoming loans. Pri- 
mary needs of foreign nations are to repair 
war damage and to reconstruct their own 
industries. Foreign demand thus is 
centrated on machinery, railroad equip- 
ment, power plants, oil-drillig equipment, 
farm implements and trucks. These are 
precisely the industries in the U.S. that 
have expanded during the war, and are the 
ones most likely to face contraction after 
the war. Export-Import policy to provide 
foreign loans thus dovetails into domestic 
policy to keep active as many war plants 
as possible after the shooting stops. 

Terms of Export-Import loans can be 
judged by the Bank’s past record. The 
usual loan has been at an interest rate of 
4 per cent, seldom for longer than 20 years. 
Recent credit to Denmark and Norway 
called for 20-year loans at 34% per cent. 

The distribution of loans, however, is 
expected to change this country’s foreign 
investment pattern markedly. Before the 
war, U.S. investors concentrated heavily 
in this Hemisphere, with Canada and 
Latin America accounting for more than 
$7,000,000.000 of the  $11,.100,000.000 
total. In the years ahead, Europe and 
Asia are expected to receive most of the 
dollar investments. 

The World Bank is not expected to be 
able to provide credits on as favorable 
terms as the Export-Import Bank. This 
Bank’s operations are to be confined prin- 
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guaranteeing loans of other 


cipally to 
countries and to borrowing money from 
private investors for relending. Of the 
Bank’s $9,100,000.000, only $1 820,000,000 
can be loaned directly. 

Estimates are that World Bank obliga- 
be marketed 


tions cannot in the United 








—U. 8. Maritime Soeraieien 
U. S. EXPORTS 
. . - also around the globe—dollars 


States for less than 3 per cent under pres- 
ent money market conditions. Long-term 
U.S. bonds yield up to 2% per cent at 
present prices. In addition, the World 
Bank is required to charge a commission 
of from 1 to 1144 per cent for its services. 
Thus, the outlook is that this institution 


cannot make Joans for less than 4 or 415 
per cent. 

A possible hitch comes into the Ad- 
ministration’s postwar loan policy at this 
point. Officials have found foreign gov- 
ernments and businessmen to be extremely 
cautious in undertaking dollar obligations. 
very conservative in husbanding the do 
lar resources they already have. 

The problem of ultimately repaying dol 
lar credits is the principal explanation for 
Britain’s hesitaney to accept postwar cred- 
its. With sterling obligations of $15,000- 
000,000, the British are reluctant to add 
to their foreign debt. Russia also has inti- 
mated that no loans can be arranged unless 
means of repayment cain be set forth at the 
same time. The only countries that have 
given no evidence of caution are those 
that already have a poor credit standing. 

Repayment of thus be- 
comes a matter of U.S. commercial policy, 
and the State Department is busy design- 
J.S. foreign 


foreign loans 


ing a policy that will make 1 
trade a two-way transaction. In brief, a 
postwar trade policy is wanted that will 
not produce an export balance so high as 
to drain dollars and gold from the rest of 
the world. 

Domestic prosperity is viewed as the 
keystone of any postwar trade policy. If 
the United States is prosperous, U.S. con- 
sumption of foreign materials increases 
apace, Seven tenths of this country’s nor- 
mal imports, for example, require further 
reprocessing—such as tin, rubber, hemp, 
sugar, cofee and wool. A booming domes- 
tic industry thus would boom purchases 
of these items. 

More free trade is the second plank 
in the program, since that will permit 
many-sided transactions. The Southwest 
Pacific, for example, gan sell rubber and 
tin to the U_S., buy textiles from England, 
and England can buy U.S. machinery 
with the proceeds from textile sales. 

Increased tourist trade is another 
source of dollars to foreigners. In 1929, 
American travelers spent $483,000,000 
abroad. In postwar, this outlay is expected 
at least to double, if prosperity is achieved. 

Finally, a U.S. policy of reinvesting 
in foreign areas is advocated by Assistant 
Secretary of State Will L. Clayton. That 
would mean that capital sent outside the 
country would remain outside the country, 
and that, on balance, foreigners would 
have to find dollars only to meet interest 
and dividend payments, not to repay the 
principal on loans. 

The Administration’s lending 
program thus emerges as part of a pat- 
tern to base postwar recovery on a large 
initial volume of exports, and to maintain 
that recovery in later years by continuing 
to supply dollars to the world as well as to 
sell U.S. goods in foreign markets. 


foreign 
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Hood made of eight separate transpar- 
ent panels, held together by metal ribs. 


THE NEW WAY 


One-piece canopy of ‘‘Lucite’”’ shown 
below, eliminates blind spots, permits 
full vision in all directions in all flying 
positions. The ability of “Lucite” to be 
formed into streamlined contours helps 
reduce production time on canopies by 
45% in man-hours. Slides back and 
forth for easy entrance and exit of pilot. 
Makes radio equipment instantly ac- 
cessible. 


Canopy formed by Swedlow Aeroplas- 
tics Corporation, Glendale, Calif., for 
North American Aviation, Inc., Ingle- 
wood, Calif. 


Bring (5% Greater Vision 
to Pilots of P-51 Mustang 


LEAR VISION in all directions for the pilots of 

' the speedy Mustang P-51. . . since its makers, 

American Aviation, Inc., installed the one-piece canopy of “‘Lucite” 
methyl methacrylate resin. 

Not only do they get a better canopy than the old . . . they get 
it faster. “Lucite,” you know, can be heated and formed. This 
streamlined enclosure is manufactured at a noteworthy saving in 
production time. Riveting and operations on alloy sheet stock are 
reduced. The use of machined parts is entirely eliminated. 

‘‘Lucite,”’ like others of the growing family of Du Pont plastics 
—including several yet unannounced—is today serving America in 
an extensive variety of war applications. After Victory, these 
Du Pont plastics will return to their former tasks and add new 
ones... making peacetime products more attractive, cutting pro- 
duction costs, lifting sales volume. 

Du Pont engineers are ready to help you determine whether a 
Du Pont plastic will successfully meet your postwar needs. E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Plastics Dept., Arlington, N. J. 


ALWAYS THE BEST BUY—WAR BONDS 


FOR PLASTICS... CONSULT DU PONT 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING OU PONT 
... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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0 BORG -WARNVER 





MASS PRODUCTION OF RADIATORS AND CLUTCHES for motorized warfare is painted by James Sessions 

at the Long Manufacturing Division, Detroit. Today the products of this great Borg-Warner plant are 

essential equipment in Army tanks, trucks and jeeps. In peacetime it is one of the largest producers 
of these vital operating units for passenger cars and trucks. 


Peacetime makers of essential 
operating parts for the automo- 
tive, aviation, marine and farm 
implement industries, and of 


Norge home appliances. 


Once Japan is conquered, American 
industry again will be filling your 
peacetime needs. 

In this gigantic job, Borg-Warner 
will contribute advancements in 
many fields. For Borg-Warner makes 
not only complete products, but also 
essential parts for products of other 
industries. As just one example, 
Borg-Warner parts are serving today 
in 9 out of 10 makes of automobiles. 


Borg-Warner plays a vital role 


also in farm equipment that pro- 
duces food, appliances that improve 
the efficiency of homes, and count- 
less other things important in the 
daily life of every American. 


From the beginning the engineer- 
ing and large-scale manufacturing of 
all Borg-Warner companies have 
been guided by a basic principle: 
“Design it better, make it better’’, 
to bring you ever better products at 
ever lower costs. 















These units form Borg-Warner: BoRG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS + B-W 
SUPERCHARGERS, INC. * CALUMET STEEL ¢ DETROIT GEAR * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE ¢ INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC * LONG MANU- 
FACTURING * MARBON *« MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * NORGE *¢ NORGE 
MACHINE PRODUCTS * PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR 
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RESHUFFLE OF ‘BIG THREE’ 


Mr. Truman’‘s Loss of Middleman’‘s Position Through British Shift 


Revaluation of the situation 
with Conservative Churchill 
replaced by Socialist Attlee 


Josef Stalin sat still and the world about 
him changed. First went Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, the skilled diplomat and avowed 
advocate of the forgotten man. Now goes 
Winston Churchill, wise in power politics, 
deeply rooted in conservatism, the man 
who did not intend to preside at the liqui- 
dation of the British Empire. Death and 
elections in three short months have 
smashed the original Big Three. 

The changes are giving Mr. Stalin a 
firsthand view of the workings of democra- 
cies. In Russia, he has had opposition; 
but he has never been wiped out by the 
opposition. He has his own ways of sur- 
viving. But at Potsdam last week, over- 
night, Mr. Stalin found that the political 
location of his two conferees had altered. 
In terms of political geography, the Ameri- 
can and British spokesmen swapped places 
with respect to Mr. Stalin. 

In political thinking, Mr. Roosevelt 
had represented a middle ground between 
Mr. Stalin’s communism and Mr. Church- 
ill’s conservatism. Harry S. Truman, al- 
though more strongly supported than Mr. 
Roosevelt ever had been by those who 
would strive to keep things as they are 
in the United States, still was in that 
middle position between his two con- 
ferees, 

But the British election result altered 
that picture. Clement R. Attlee is no 
British Conservative with deeply imbued 
ideas of keeping the status quo in Europe. 
He has no refugee governments up his 
sleeve. His sympathies lie with the work- 
ingmen in Europe rather than with the 
political groups that have governed them 
in the past. Overnight, the British Socialist 
moved between Mr. Stalin and Mr. Tru- 
man—politically, if not personally. 

New U.S. position. Both Mr. Stalin 
and Mr. Truman had to revaluate their 
own situations in the light of the British 
change. Each had to determine how much 
further Mr. Attlee is willing to go than was 
Mr. Churchill, and in which direction. 
Mr. Attlee’s mind there is less suspicion 
of Russian intentions than was held by 
Mr. Churchill. And there is less determina- 
tion to maintain prewar forms of Eur»- 
pean governments in the interim before 
promised free elections. Those are impor- 
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tant factors in shaping a peace for Europe. 
But on the war with Japan, which Mr. 
Truman is keeping to the fore, the British 
election brought no change. Mr. Attlee im- 
mediately showed himself to be just as 
willing as Mr. Churchill had been to sub- 
scribe to the joint declaration of terms that 
had been propounded to the Japanese. Mr. 
Attlee gave fresh assurance that he would 
back this war. And Mr. Stalin has not com- 
mitted Russia publicly to that war. 

















—Carlisle in Knoxville Journal 


SAFE CONDUCT ASSURED 
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New order of peace. The proclama- 
tion emphasized that a new order of peace, 
security and justice is to be established 
and that this will be impossible until ir- 
responsible militarism is driven out of the 
world. 

While Mr. Truman was working on this 
declaration at Potsdam, the Senate was 
working toward ratification of the charter 
for a world agency to maintain the kind of 
peace he was describing to the Japanese. 








—Acme from U. 8. Signa Corps 


PRE-ELECTION BIG THREE 


- « « Potsdam was handed a lesson in democracy 


The peace terms were embodied in a 
proclamation by President Truman, Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek and Prime 
Minister Churchill, issued just before the 
latter surrendered his post. 

The proclamation was broadcast from 
Potsdam. It called upon Japan to cease to 
resist or be destroyed. It warned that the 
greatest military forces the world has ever 
known—immeasurably greater than those 
which destroyed the German armies—now 
are poised for the final blow at Japan. 

“The time has come for Japan to decide 
whether she will continue to be controlled 
by those self-willed militaristic advisers 
whose unintelligent calculations have 
brought the Empire of Japan to the thres- 
hold of annihilation, or whether she will 
follow the path of reason,” it said. 


The President described the purposes of 
the war in slightly different words to a 
group of American soldiers at Frankfurt. 
He went there to get a good look at first- 
class American fighting men, and told them 
they had fought so that “we can live, 
think and act as we like.” Mr. Truman 
joked and shook hands with the men. 

On the way to and from Frankfurt, the 
President and Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes rode in separate cars, just as they 
had on all of their other trips about Ger- 
many. They also travel in separate planes. 
The reason is simple. If Mr. Truman’s car 
should happen to hit a hidden and unex- 
ploded mine, or if his plane should crash, 
Mr. Byrnes would be his successor in the 
White House. They are taking no chances 
of a dual vacancy. 
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Japan wants to quit the war and in effect has asked 
recently for terms. 

Up to last week our official terms have been ex- 
pressed in the phrase “unconditional surrender.” 

To the American people the phrase has meant that 
Japan shall not be bargained with on the main point 
—the acceptance of complete defeat. 

To the Japanese people the phrase has meant any- 
thing from military surrender to economic destruction 
and permanent incarceration. 

Hence the debate over the radio waves in the last 
few days assumes a transcendent importance. 

One group among us has called for definition, ex- 
planation, amplification. Another group has said: 
“Wait until the surrender, and we will deal justly but 
firmly with the Japanese problem.” 

We should not, of course, bargain with Japan or 
modify in any sense our demand for acceptance of 
complete military defeat. But every nation has a right 
to know what is going to happen to it if military de- 
feat is accepted as an alternative to last-ditch re- 
sistance. Hence the ultimatum just sent by the United 
States, Britain and China is a constructive step. 

Clearly the Japanese have it in their power to inflict 
heavy casualties upon an invading army and navy. 
They know the American people will go through with 
its program if absolutely imperative. The Japanese 
know, on the other hand, that they are in the position 
of some criminals who, when they plead guilty and 
save the state the costs of trial, are given a jail term 

instead of a death sentence. 

Time works to our advantage: The question fac- 
ing Japan is whether she will surrender now and ac- 
cept defeat or force us to impose defeat by an in- 
vasion. 

Invasion is not likely to occur for several months 
anyway, as our troops must be brought back from 
Europe, given furloughs and transported to the Pacific 
war areas. Meanwhile, the Army Air Forces can 
batter away at Japanese cities while naval fliers hit 
selected targets by precision bombing, and our battle- 


THE CONDITIONS OF 
‘UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER’ 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 
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ships and cruisers actually bombard the coastal de. 
fenses and naval bases. 

Japan cannot delay too long or use the present con- 
versations as a “peace offensive” through which to 
cause us to retard or relax our war effort. The tempo 
of the war has been stepped up and every day adds 
more destruction. Time works for our side and against 
the Japanese. 

We, on the other hand, naturally wish to save lives 
and end the war if we can attain sooner our objective 
—military surrender and the crushing of Japanese 
military power. The document actually bringing about 
the termination of hostilities must contain the phrase 
“unconditional surrender,” but the ultimatum clarifies 
the Allied war aims and makes them specific. 


Cairo Declaration stands: Japan has been notified 
by the ultimatum that the terms of the Cairo Declara- 
tion are not to be modified—that Manchuria and 
Formosa must go back to China, that Korea must be 
freed of Japanese rule, and that the Japanese must be 
deprived of their war plants and weapons and other 
military possessions as well as all mandated areas and 
bases. : 

As to the “war potential” inside Japan itself, here 
is a difficult problem—one that differs from that 
which we face in Germany. Obviously any major war 
plants must be demolished—those that make ex- 
plosives and weapons of war. But Japan will need cer- 
tain of her factories for peacetime purposes. Shall 
these be destroyed, too? If Japan keeps the war going 
indefinitely, she will surely lose them all. If she makes 
peace, some of these may be spared as a means of 
economic sustenance. This is now explicitly promised. 

There is also the matter of war criminals. To say 
that all Japanese manufacturers of war weapons are 
war criminals is to include all the Japanese people, 
because in that country families of six to ten persons 
constitute war plant units. Work on small parts of 
mechanized weapons has been widely distributed 
among all families of Japan. 

As for the industrialists, these are the ones normally 
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anyway as security for her Siberian republics. China 
sent T. V. Soong, Premier, to Moscow recently to ex- 
plain that she was not unwilling to give Russia access 
to the Yellow Sea and perhaps internationalize Dairen, 
formerly Port Arthur, as a free port like Danzig. Mr. 
Soong may be ready, too, to talk of internationalizing 
the railroads in Manchuria. This would give Russia 
rail-ship communications not merely in the ice-free 
months, as at Vladivostok, but all the year ’round. 

Suicide or surrender? President Truman and 
Generalissimo Stalin have had the opportunity at 
Potsdam to work out the part Russia is to play in 
stabilizing the Far Eastern situation in the post-war 
period. Russia, China, Great Britain and the United 
States become the logical countries to keep a vigilant 
eye on Japan just as the Allies are doing in respect 


Perhaps Japan believes that she would be better off 
if Far Eastern controls were primarily in the hands of 
the United States, and China, along with Great Bri- 
tain instead of Russia. If so, the Japanese may feel it 
expedient to surrender before Russia enters the war. 

There is every reason to believe that it is the pressure 
of America’s war effort, plus the threat of Russia’s 
forces on the Manchurian border, which is compelling 
the leaders of Japan to realize the need for an early 


The American people must be patient as the peace 
discussion continues. There should not be the slightest 
relaxation of war effort, because the next few months 
before the invasion are critical and the armed forces 
of the United States must be ready to land soon on 
the coast of Japan and cut up the Japanese homeland 
with tanks, artillery, infantry and tactical air forces. 

Japan can have peace tomorrow but her leaders and 
her people must know they have been conquered. This — 
means that our forces of occupation must raise the 
flags of the Allies in Tokyo and other principal cities 
of the homeland. Japan can avoid for historical pur- 
poses the disgrace of actual invasion but she cannot 
save herself from the consequences of complete defeat. 


- “1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
: defend to the death your right to say it.”’ 
anaes Neous ‘sm 
Title Reg, F, ¢, pat. Office 
Editor. Thebiher pages of The United States News are written in their entirety by 
id forecoy national mews irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 
————— 
Japan must accept complete military defeat whether through surrender 
now or invasion later—Can save part of her industrial and 
economic life by ending war soon—Ultimatum is constructive step. 
al de- engaged in peacetime manufacture. To the entent that 
any of them supported militarism and can be found to 
eas, have been implicated in any war crimes, severe punish- 
aa ment must be meted out. But there is no reason to 
‘€™MPO | eliminate a business man just because his plant made 
adds steel at the order of the Japanese Government. 
pain It may be taken for granted that if there is a revolu- 
: tion in Japan, the liberals will assassinate all the mili- 
lives tarists they can lay their hands on. They know who 
ectivé F the criminals are and they or the Allies will take care 
anes€ § of that phase of the punitive program. 
about What the Japanese industrialists—who today are 
hrase doubtless the main influence behind the peace pleas 
arifies of Japan—have been asking for is some statement as 
to what is to happen to Japanese industry. A more 
tified § detailed definition than is contained in the ultimatum 
clara- } may not be possible until we know more about what to Germany. 
| and Fihappened inside Japan before Pearl Harbor and 
ist be § where the responsibility lies for the present war insofar 
ist be § as individuals in Japan are concerned. 
other So all that can be said at the moment is that the 
sand § Japanese people will not be destroyed, that they will 
be given a chance to retain private property not related 
here § to the making of war, and that there will be no dis- 
that § crimination against them in the matter of trade in the 
r wat § Far East, which is the natural oulet for their products. 
© ex- § We have said all this before informally through the decision as between surrender and suicide. 
1 cer- § psychological warfare broadcasts of our Government 
Shall § and to some extent through President Truman’s dec- 
going § laration on V-E Day, but now it has been officially 
nakes § repeated and couched in even more explicit language. 
ns of War does not pay: The main point is that the 
nised. Japanese people must know and their youth must 
O Say Ff tealize that crime does not pay, that the end has come 
is are Bto their aggression and “co-prosperity” sphere of in- 
sople, Bfuence, with its intimidation and threats against 
Tsons § neighboring peoples, and that henceforth the Japanese 
‘ts of J nation is on probation in the Far East. 
buted There are reasons why the Japanese should acceler- 
ate a decision. Russia is considering entry into the war. 
mally 4 She wants certain territories. She would insist on them 
_ — 
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The reason for the scarcity of berths on 
railroad sleepers now becomes clear. De- 
mand for military and essential nonmili- 
tary travel is so great there is hardly any 
room for the ordinary civilian traveler. 

The nation’s sleeping-car situation is re- 
vealed in the Pictogram. There are 208,000 
berths in the country’s 8,000 sleeping cars. 
Military travel now ties up 151,000 of 
those berths. That leaves only 57,000 
berths for non-military travelers. 

For the ordinary civilian, the situation is 
even worse. Almost 25,000 of the 57,000 
berths for nonmilitary travel are occupied 
nightly by members of the armed forces on 
furlough. Another 10,000 berths are re- 
served for official Government travel, 
partly civilian, partly military. That 
leaves only 22,000 berths a night for the 
traveler without any official connection. 

This squeeze in sleeping-car space re- 
sults from the necessity for returning 
3,000,000 soldiers from Europe, and shift- 
ing nearly the same number to the Pacific, 
in eight or ten months. Troop movements 
call for an extraordinary amount of travel. 
Soldiers must go from ports to reception 
centers, from reception centers to homes, 
and from homes to retraining centers and 
back again to ports. That takes well over 
two thirds of available sleeping accommo- 
dations on trains. 

Tighter conditions are in prospect before 
any chance of improvement. At best, the 
same number of sleepers will be retained 
for nonmilitary travel, but furlough travel 
will increase as more men are returned. 
At worst, the Army may take another 
1,000 sleeping cars for troop trains, which 
means 26,000 berths. 

That would leave only 31,000 berths for 
nonmilitary travelers, and the Govern- 
ment would reserve 10,000 of these. Sol- 
diers on furlough and civilians would be 
left to scramble for the remaining 21,000 
berths, and furloughed soldiers already 
take more space than this. 

This outlook is causing objections to- 
pile up against any further demand for 
sleeping cars by the Army. Planes, busses 
and ships are being suggested to relieve 
the situation. Busses are suggested for 
shorter troop trips; planes to carry troops 
from Europe to the interior instead of to 
ports, ships to move troops to Pacific areas 
from East Coast ports instead of from 
West Coast ports. 

Unless some such measures are taken, it 
is argued, almost all civilian travel on 
sleeping cars will be eliminated. As mat- 
ters stand now, civilians appear to have 
only slight chances to get berths until 
next autumn at the earliest, and perhaps 
until spring. 
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BLACK BOMBER 
EXPOSURE SUIT,” 
MADE IN THE 
TWIN CITIES, IS 
LATEST FAD IN 
BEACHWEAR. 
FACT OR 
FGI, OM. af 




















CHECK YOUR ANSWERS HERE: 


1. Fact. By waggling fists and fingers, grain 
pit traders at Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce buy and sell grain for future 
delivery—thus help feed the entire world. 
Through this grain market and mammoth 
flour mills and elevators, and the stock- 
yards of South St. Paul, flows inexhaustible 
wealth from Northwest farms. Northern 
Pacific is an important carrier of all farm 
products shipped to Twin Cities terminals. 





2. Fiction. It’s one of numerous survival 
and rescue garments developed by an all- 
feminine corporation, in Minneapolis. The 
suit enables shipwrecked sailors to with- 
stand four to six hours exposure in water at 


© PROPELLER BLADES MADE 45 degrees. The Twin Cities Apparel Indus- 
IN A ST. PAUL cow BARN ARE tries, a group of 77 local firms, sell more 


TYPICAL OF WARTIME TRANSITION than $65,000,000 worth of their famed 
IN TWIN CITY INDUSTRY. apparel yearly. Much of this production 


FACT OR FICTION ; ? is shipped via Northern Pacific. 











8. Fact. At the Minnesota State Fair 
grounds, home of America’s greatest State 
Fair, prize cattle have relinquished luxuri- 
ous livestock buildings for production of 
airplane propeller blades. These and many 
another war weapon made in Twin City 
plants have developed skills that foreshadow 
a changed and expanded industry for 
tomorrow’s markets. 








OA THIRTEEN- 
STORY “CONTROL Wa 
TOWER” IN ST. PAUL 
DIRECTS ACTIVITY ON \ Eg 
ONE OF THE WORLD'S \ BS 
BUSIEST STREETS. 
FACT OR FICTION ? 


4, Fact. It’s the Northern Pacific Railway 
Building at Fifth and Jackson... head- 
quarters for the ‘‘Main Street of The North- 
west.” Here, 1,400 persons direct the complex 
tasks of providing rail transportation service 
to important Northwest population centers. 
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Mun Steel of the oiltwes 


_Question- 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. 


Would Allied forces in the Pacific 
be justified in using poison gas 
against Japan if it would save lives 
and speed victory? 


High military officials have been 
giving much thought as to the advis- 
ability of using poison gas against 
Japan. Because of the widespread in- 
terest created in this subject, The 
United States News asked members 
of Congress, experts on international 
law, veterans and others the preceding 
question. 

Answers were printed last week. 
Others appear herewith. 


Senator Kilgore 


(Dem.), W. Va.; Chairman, Subcommittee 
on War Mobilization, Senate Committee 
on Military Affairs; Member, Senate Spe- 
cial Committee to Investigate National 
Defense Program, 


answers: 


I think that your question is best an- 
swered by another—Is it safe to sacrifice 
ideals for utility? This war has been 
fought so far on the Allied side on a basic 
theory of international decency. While I 
agree with many that the flame thrower 
is even more atrocious than poison gas, yet 
allegedly civilized nations agreed to out- 
law the latter and permit the former. That 
in its time represents an ideal. 

Can we safely sacrifice that ideal with- 
out giving notice in ample time and expect 
to avoid similar outrages by enemy na- 
tions in the future? It has gone against the 
grain to treat enemy prisoners with de- 
cency, knowing that our prisoners were 
not being well treated,*yet we have done 
it, and in the cooling off atter-period we 
will have cause to be proud of the fact that 
we have lived up to this principle. Thus, 
the same thing enters into this picture. 


Philip Marshall Brown 


Washington, D.C.; President and Member 
of Executive Committee, The American 
Peace Society; Former Professor of Inter- 
national Law, Princeton University; Asso- 
ciate Editor, American Journal of Interna- 
tional Law, 


answers: 

Most decidedly “No!” The immediate 
military gain from the use of poison gas 
woul” never compensate for the lowering 
of the high American standards of hu- 
manity and decency. Our moral prestige 
among the Asiatic peoples would be 
greatly damaged. 

We must take the long-range point of 
view and maintain the ideals of Western 
civilization at almost any cost. The Japa- 
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nese should never find extenuation for ‘ 
their own barbarism by any conduct of 
our own. We need to encourage them to 
realize that our policy is not national ex- 
termination, but a new order in the Far 
East. 


Henry W. Temple 


Washington, Pa.; Lecturer on International 
Relations, Washington and Jefferson Col- 
lege; Former Member, House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs; Writer on Historical 
and Economic Subjects, 


answers: . 

The use of poison gas has long been for- 
bidden by treaties to which a majority of 
civilized states are parties. The pledge was 
renewed by the Protocol of 1925 which was 
signed by a number of states which had 
not, prior to that time, been bound by such 
a promise. That Protocol has been ratified 
by more than 40 states. Several of them, 
however, made the reservation—if an 
enemy should fail to respect the prohibi- 
tion. 

The U.S. should certainly not resort to 
the use of poison gas merely on the 
ground that it would shorten the war, but 
just as certainly it would be unwise to an- 
nounce now that we would not use it in 
reprisal or retaliation if Japan should use 
it first. 


Warren H. Atherton 


Stockton, Calif.; Past National Command- 
er, The American Legion; Captain, Ord- 
nance Department, AEF, 1919; Captain, 
Infantry Reserve, 1923-39, 


answers: 

Poison gas should not be used in the Pa- 
cific until its all-out use by Japan forces 
retaliation. If we begin, Japan will follow 
and thousands of Americans will carry the 
scourge of seared lungs and scarred bodies 
for the rest of their days. 

Even though victory be speeded, such a 
price would be too great. Our nation is 
against the use of this scourge in warfare. 

We should be the first to oppose its use 
and last to use it. 


(by telegraph) 


Stephen Duggan 


New York, N.Y.; Director, Institute of In- 
ternational Education; Professor of Politi- 
cal Science, College of the City of New 
York; Writer on International Questions, 


answers: 


The use of poison gas by the Allies 
against the Japanese might “save lives 
and speed victory,” but it would be ruin- 
ous to the channels of the nose and throat 
of our soldiers if they were caught without 
gas masks, as sometimes happens. The 
Germans did not use poison gas, and news- 
paper accounts that the Japanese have 
done so remain, I believe, unverified. 

We do not want to set the example; 
hence, I think the use of poison gas would 
be very unwise. 
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your product can ke improved with 
a Kimpreg’ Surface 


A revolutionary new alloy-like material 
is achieved by fusing to plywood’s sur- 
face a cured plastic skin of KImPREG. This 
resultant material is not a plywood in the 
ordinary sense, not a plastic laminate. 
It is a brand new, better structural medi- 
um with countless applications in many 
products—including, very probably, those 
you plan for post-war production. 


With ximprec, plywood is converted 
into an improved substance which can be 
machined, formed and fastened like ordi- 
nary wood —yet has a plastic’s smooth, 
tough surface and beautiful, permanent, 
paintless finish. 


Kimprec adds the following advantages 
to plywood: 1) increases durability and 


flexural strength; 2) provides resistance to 
moisture and vapor; 3) armor-plates against 
extreme abrasion; 4) diminishes grain- 
raising effects; 5) makes the material 
scuffproof, splinterproof, snag -resistant; 
6) affords a stainproof, washable, “‘wipe 
clean” surface; 7) creates resistance to 
chemical action, decay, temperature-ex- 
tremes, fire, vermin, and mold. Moreover, 
it is warm to the touch, does not have 
the chill “‘feel’’ of metal surfaces. 


Today all krmprEc is required for mili- 
tary needs. Post-war, however, it will be 
offered in a variety of appealing hues. 

Write us for information and names of 
those plywood manufacturers who are 
using KIMPREG plastic facing material. 





impreg 








Send Coupon for FREE Kimpreg book: 
Kimberly-Clark Corp., Neenah, Wisconsin. 
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5 Pes The PRINTING Calculator 
stops figuring errors! 


Whether you figure ditches or any busi- 
ness problem, the Printing Calculator stops 
errors, proves answers are right. 

It avoids mistakes and saves time by 
simultaneously working, printing and prov- 
ing your problems—as shown by the sim- 

ple figures on the tape. 

It is the CNLY machine that: 


| 


ocu 


Divides automatically and prints 
Multiplies and prints 
Subtracts and prints 

Adds and prints 
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It replaces two ordinary machines: the 
adding machine that won't calculate, and 
the calculator that can’t print. 


Executives everywhere say the Print- 
ing Calculator saves time, stops errors 
in statistics, billing, prorating, and 
every other kind of figure work. 

Save YOUR time. Phone the nearest 
Remington Rand office now or write 
to Buffalo 5, N. Y., for the free book- 
let TOPS. 














Pro and Con 
of Matromal Issues 


American Coal 
For Europeans: 
Debate in Press 


Prospective shipment by U.S. of 6,000, 
000 tons of coal to Europe is the wrong 
way to solve the problem of Europe’s 
shortage, in the opinion of many com- 
menting editors, who contend that Eu- 
ropean production should be made to 
meet the need. Others defend the contri- 


bution by the U.S. as an aid in getting 


European production started. 


The Boston (Mass.) Traveler (Ind-J 


Rep.) argues that “Europe has the coal 
and it has the miners ... We cannot dig 
out coal with one hand and Japs with the 
other.” . 

To the Philadelphia (Pa.) Record 
(Ind.), “it would seem much simpler to 
take extraordinary means to step up pro 


duction of coal already in Europe.” Citing! 


coal strikes a few months ago in France 
and Belgium, this newspaper believes “mos 
Americans are likely to feel that any nation} 
which can afford the luxury of a_ strike 
at this stage of affairs ... is not in a good 
position to ask the U.S.A.” for coal. 

“Tf we withhold fuel and other essential 
supplies.” the Washington (D.C.) Post 
(Ind.) warns, on the other hand, “we shall 
be laying up for ourselves and our occu4 
pying armies a harvest of troubles besidé 
which present hardships will seem  insig 
nificant.” 

“None but the shortsighted and _ selfish 
will complain” about* our sending the coalj 
says the Akron (Ohio) Beacon Journal 
(Ind.). since “it’s just’ plain hardheaded 
common sense to do what we can to avoid 
the famine and suffering that could plant 
the seeds of another war.” 

Pointing out that “Europe should pre 
duce 621 million tons of coal annually, 


the Rochester (N.Y.) Times-Union (Indy 


doubts “that we can prevent anarchy and 
upheavals by shipping one one-hundredth 
part” of that, and declares that. until pro- 
duction of essentials is restored both in 
Germany and in other nations, “all the 
coal we can mine, all the loans we can ex 
tend, and all the food we cau raise: won) 
avert anarchy in Europe.” 

But the Baltimore (Md.) Sun (Ind 
Dem.) argues: “Only driblets of coal cai 
be produced until adequate transport h 
been restored. Adequate transport cannd 
be restored until coal is available. It 
vital that this circle be broken 
6,000,000 tons of coal can do it, the ce 
to us... will still be cheap.” } 
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Socony-Vacuum's 
5 STEPS 
to Lower Production 
Costs for You! 


for engines 


and executives 


ODAY’S pressing production schedules 
still call for full power inside your en- 
gines and careful planning on your part tc 
keep all of your machines at peak output 
This cutaway picture of a Diesel engine 
shows the importance of correct lubricatior 
to this effort. Above that plunging piston 
combustion heat flashes to 3,500°F. The 
pressures are terrific. Socony-Vacuum has 
perfected special Diesel Oils that stand ur 
under these conditions, keep rings from stick- 
ing, prevent loss of power, protect vital parts 
from wear. 

The same is true for giant turbines, stearr 
engines and production machines of all types 
Gargoyle Oils and Greases assure maximurr 
protection of all moving parts, continuous 
production at low maintenance costs. Jus’ 
as important, Socony-Vacuum’s Complete 
Lubrication Service for your plant gives you 
the five extra benefits listed below. 


Call now for this unbeatable combination 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC 
and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Company 
General Petroleum Corporation of California 


CU tx 


SOCONY-VACUUM 





No, the fighting isn’t over. Nor is Buick’s war 
work finished. 


But victory in Europe is releasing many fight- 
ing men to come home — and permitting the 
country to turn, at least in part, to the making 
of things they will find nice to come home to. 


To many a fighting man, this will mean such 
pleasures as an open road, a glorious day — 
and a bright and lively Buick. 


BUICK owision or GENERAL MOTORS 


Every Sunday Afternoon—GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 


The roads are here. The days come with each 
rising sun. And the bustle that now enlivens 
Buick’s factories is the make-ready process for 
getting back into the production of cars. 


We aim to make those Buicks all that return- 
ing warriors have dreamed about — cars that 
from go-treadle to stop light will fit the stir- 


: ting pattern of the lively, exciting, forward- 


moving new world so many millions have 


fought for. 
The Army-Navy “E” proudly flies 
over all Buick plants ee 
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This is the 1942 Buick which sets N BETTER AUTOMOBILES 
the high standards to be surpassed in ARE UTR 
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ation, American Airlines, American Export Airlines, 
Continental Air Lines, Delta Air Lines, Eastern Air 
ational Airlines, Northeast Airlines, Northwest 
Airways), Peck & Rice Airways, Penn- 
Western Air Lines, Plus 32 Foreign Airlines. 


DOUGLAS EQUIPPED AIRLINES: Alaska Airlines, All American Avi 
Braniff Airways, Chicago & Southern Air Lines, Colonial. Airlines, 
Lines, Hawaiian Airlines, Inland Air Lines, Mid-Continent Airlines, N 
Airlines, Pan American Airways, Panagra (Pan American-Grace 
sylvania-Central Airlines, Transcontinental & Western Air, United Air Lines, 
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Youd have Eaoon 


that plane you gave up for VICTORY 


Cruising in excess of three hundred miles per 
hour along the routes of the leading airlines, 
the dependable DC-6 will be ready soon to 
take you anywhere over land or sea, with 
comfort, speed, economy and assurance be- 
yond anything you have ever imagined. 


GREATEST NAME IN AVIATION DOUGLAS DC te 
* 


Sister Ship of the Famous C-54 Combat Air Transport 
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POLITICAL PROGRAM OF UNIONS 


Stimulus in British Election Results for Demands of U. S. Groups 


Contrast in pressure tactics 
of Americans with the party 
action of workers in England 


Political activity by U.S. labor unions 
can be expected to spurt as a result of the 
British elections. Victory of the Labor 
Party in Britain will be cited as evidence 
of a world-wide trend toward more bene- 
fits and privileges to workers, and unions 
will be urged by leaders to press their ad- 
vantage. 

The CIO Political Action Committee, in 
fact, already has made a county-by-county 
survey of the 1944 election results i all 
Northern States. This is to become the 
basis of arguments that the Democratic 
Party in this country really owes its vie- 
tory last November to the vote of urgan- 
ized labor. Survey results are expected to 
impress Chairman Robert Hannegan of the 
Democratic National Committee, who has 
been regarded as not too friendly by union 
leaders. 

PAC independence also is stressed by 
Sidney Hillman, chairman, and CIO Presi- 
dent Philip Murray. After a one-day con- 
ference in New York, the CIO leaders out- 
lined a 5-point labor program and implied 
that their support would go to the party 
or the candidates that indorsed it. 

This policy differs sharply from that of 
the British Trades Unions, whose program 
is wrapped up in that of the Labor Party 
itself. Outside of New York, where the 
American Labor Party has demonstrated 
a balance-of-power strength, U.S. unions 
are reluctant to take independent political 
action. Even in New York, labor’s chief 
strength is in its ability to throw the elec- 
tion to one or the other of the candidates 
of established political parties. There are 
no signs that American labor will abandon 
its pressure-group tactics for direct politi- 
cal action under a third, labor party. 

Communist influence in PAC is an- 
other factor that must be reckoned by 
CIO leaders who support the political or- 
ganization. Although a minority in -the 
U.S. labor movement, Communists form 
a well-disciplined, cohesive group which, 
time and again, has proved its value to 
labor organizations by working hard for 
labor objectives, both politically and eco- 
nomically. 

Now, the Communists appear ready to 
abandon their wartime alliance with labor 
and revert to independent political action. 
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That could mean a blow to PAC through 
the loss of willing workers and organizers. 
or the absorption of PAC by the Com- 
munist Party, which would split the ranks 
of labor. In Britain, the Labor Party and 
the Trades Unions have no affiliation with 
British Communists. 

PAC program. Congressmen can expect 
labor pressure to be applied in their home 
districts for the program now advanced. 
Local labor leaders have heen told by 





" —Buropean 
SIDNEY HILLMAN 
e « - pressure for politicians 


PAC headquarters to agitate for this pro- 
gram: 
Upward 
wage policy. 
A 65-cents-an-hour minimum wage. 
Unemployment benefits for work- 
ers not now covered by State systems. 
Fair Employment Practice Commit- 
tee that will be permanent. 
Full employment bill and the Mur- 
ray-Wagner-Dingell Social Security 
bill, which would expand the Social 


revision of the national 


Security system and provide health 

insurance. 

Legislation for all of these measures is 
pending in Congress, and, if reconversion 
unemployment reaches significant propor- 
tions by October 8, when Congress recon- 
venes, union pressure may be heeded. Both 
members of Congress and employers will 
be reminded that Britain’s Labor Party 
that makes the U.S. ob- 
jectives look mild by comparison. 

Individual labor unions, meanwhile, are 
taking action on their own account. 

Railroad Brotherhoods are asking for 
+ 25 per cent increase in existing wage 


has a program 


rates, with a minimum rise of $2.50 a day. 
In addition, they want to limit freight 
trains to 70 cars and passenger trains ‘to 
14 cars, and to prohibit “double-heading” 
of locomotives on all trains of over 40 
cars, plus a 10-cents-an-hour night differ- 
ential for all operating employes except 
on passenger and through freight trains. 


Merchant seamen’s case. The mer 
chant seamen have a case before the War 
Labor Board calling for a basic minimum 
wage of 55 cents an hour. Their contention 
is that the loss of war risk bonuses threat- 
ens to drop take-home pay below adequate 
minimums. “his case promises. to be a 
precedent if the union wins, since other or 
ganizations also are cager to protect pay 
envelopes from overtime losses and “down- 
grading” that are likely to follow the war. 

War Labor Board itself is clivided over 
the present wage policy. Public members 
of the Board have recommended that all 
wage increases negoliated through collec- 
tive bargaining, or through conciliation, be 
allowed automatically, unless higher prices 
would result. Under the executive order 
that now controls WLB_ policy, neither 
wage increases nor wage decreases can be 
allowed without approval, and approval is 
limited by the “little steel” formula, which 
holds increases to 15 per cent above levels 
prevailing Jan. 1, 1941. 

Both industry and labor members op- 
pose this recommendation. Industry mem- 
bers object on the ground that it would 
destroy stabilization and add to 
threats of inflation. Labor members object 


Wage 


because they want more concessions—at 
least a 30 per cent increase over straight- 
time rates on Jan. 1, 1941. If both industry 
and labor members remain firm, the pro- 
posal will be voted down. 

These are all sympioms of growing res- 
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Vital Continental-Powered equip- 
ment loading and transporting 
more and more Continental Red 
Seal Engines to the front for active 
service is not an uncommon sight 
at supply bases all over the world. 


Building Power to Win in greater 
quantities than ever before is the 
sole business of Continental until 
the war has been won. 


(Continental Motors [orporation 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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Awarded to the 
Detroit and 
Muskegon Plants 
of Continental 
Motors Corporation 
for High 
Achievement? 


Your Dollars 
are Power, Too! 
Buy War Bonds 
and Keep Them! 











tiveness among labor groups and a deter- 
mination to preserve at least some of the 
wage advantages won during war. 


Veterans’ job rights. A court test of 
veterans’ job rights now is promised in 
New York. Involved is a case concerning 
“superseniority” for veterans. 

A veteran who was a shipyard worker 
was laid off in favor of a nonveteran who 
had higher seniority. The veteran claimed 
that the Selective Service Law required his 
reinstatement for a year, and that the lay- 
off was equivalent to a discharge. Result 
is a suit for $115.60 for “lost wages,” and 
a challenge to the Marine and Shipbuild- 
ine Workers’ contention that veterans are 
not entitled to superseniority. 

This case appears to bring squarely be- 
fore the New York federal courts the con- 
flicting interpretation of the law by Draft 
Director Lewis B. Hershey and unions. 

Superseniority was dodged by the War 
Labor Board in a case involving an Akron, 
Ohio, rubber worker, who, as a veteran of 
this war, “bumped” a veteran of the last 





—Harris & Ewing 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL WARREN 


... first man in wins 


war with 18 years’ seniority. The Board 
refused to rule on the issue, asked an 
opinion from the Attorney General. 

Comptroller General Lindsay Warren, 
meanwhile, rules that, so far as federal 
employes are concerned, veterans who left 
permanent jobs are entitled to reinstate- 
ment in their old jobs, but that persons 
hired to replace them, and subsequently 
inducted, have no job rights. The ruling 
was made in response to a query from the 
War Department. 

The War Labor Board takes a similar 
view in regard to industry. WLB denied 
a request by an oil company for approval 
of a labor contract provision entitling a 
veteran to a job different from the one 
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be not in the Atlantic Charter. And they could find millions of people 


; <2 ready to pay for these products, believing 
It’s not expressed in the Constitution 


or the Bill of Rights. It has never 
even been set down on paper by law. 


they are receiving the customary high 
quality. No reputable manufacturer yields 
to this temptation. 


nsi é : : . 
You see, it’s considered a very small Calvert’s policy, in common with that 


freedom. It’s merely your right to choose of every forward-looking business in 


and buy what you like. America, is that ¢ good name must never 
Perhaps it’s a pair of shoes. Perhaps a be sacrificed .. . not for profit, not for 
breakfast food, vacuum cleaner, shirt, expediency, not even for war. 
automobile, hair tonic. You are 

free to say: “I like this brand. I don’t 


like that brand.” You spend your 


For we believe that the loss of a2 good 
name merits the swift and just penalty it 


brings ... the loss of your good will. 
money as you best see fit. 


And as long as brands exist, that power of 


If you prefer a particular brand, for what- penalty and reward will be in your hands. 


ever reason, you are free to buy it. You will be able to choose and buy 


And strangely enough, the protection of what you like. It is the smallest of freedoms. 


this small freedom is in your hands. Ov és i#? 

Today, to meet a vast consumer demand, a 
there exists a temptation for manufactu- Deomresrerbhre Le/ 
rers to lower the quality of their products. W. W. Wachtel, President 











The Sth in a new series of business messages from 
Calvert Distillers Corporation, NEw yorK 17, N.Y. 
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TRANSMIT POWER 
ON THE FARM, IN INDUSTRY OR 

IN THE OIL FIELDS 

Wherever flat belt drives are used, there 
is an application for one of Republic’s Trans- 
mission Belts. Light weight belts operate on the 
farm, while heavy duty belts pump oil in Texas 
and serve hundreds of uses in heavy industry. 
Each of Republic’s types and grades is designed 
for its ultimate service. Ruggedness, strength and 
flexibility are built into all and resistance to oil 
and heat where these conditions are service fac- 
tors. Consult your nearby Republic Distributor. 


WE ARE 
PARTICIPANTS IN THE 
OWNERSHIP AND OPERATION 
or 
NATIONAL SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
CORPORATION 


REPUBLIC RUBBER 


Sa VS 1'ON 
LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION 


Om es TOWN 1, OHIO 


LEE DELUXE TIRES AND TUBES 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PA 


REPUBLIC INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
YOUNGSTOWN. O 
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he left to enter the armed services. The 
Board held that this went beyond the Se- 
lective Service Law, but that the matter 
would be a proper subject for bargaining. 


Foremen’s unions. It’s now up to 
Paul Herzog, new chairman of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, to deter- 
mine NLRB policy on foremen’s unions. 
The case is put squarely by a Packard 
Motor Car Co. dispute with the Foreman’s 
Association of America. 

The NLRB trial examiner in this case 
found the Foreman’s Association to be 
an appropriate bargaining unit, and holds 
that the company violated the Wagne: 
Act in refusing to bargain. The company 
contests the findings on the grounds that 
foremen are not covered by the Act, that 
foremen’s unions are inappropriate, and 
that the Board’s action in certifying a fore- 
men’s election was unwarranted. 

Chairman Herzog has the deciding ote 
on NLRB policy. NURB Member Gerard 
Reilly holds that foremen are not entitled 
to unions and, being members of manage- 





—U. S. Navy 
NLRB CHAIRMAN HERZOG 
- . . the deciding vote 


ment, should not bargain collectively. 
Member John M. Houston takes the oppo- 
site position. An indication of Chairman 
Herzog’s position may be seen in the fact 
that he comes to NLRB from the New 
York State Labor Relations Board, which 
recognizes foremen’s unions. 

A court test of the issue is indicated if 
Packard loses its case before the Board. 
Both parties at the hearing made careful 
records, and the trial examiner includes 
findings of the original certification case in 
his relation of facts in the unfair labor 
practices case. 

A court decision on foremen’s organiza- 
tions, however, is not expected to end the 
controversy. Members of the U.S. Cham- 
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Leakproof water pump seal is another 
important industrial application for 
HYCAR SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


HEN the radiator of your car 

steams it’s probably because 
the water pump packing has failed. 
The pump leaks and lets the cool- 
ing solution get too low, causing 
overheating, which may severely 
damage or ruin the engine. 

That’s why, just before the war 
started, a new type pump was de- 
veloped that did away with the old 
style packings that sprung leaks 
because of wrong adjustment or 
normal wear. Because the shaft of 
this new pump required a special 
type seal, it was fortunate a new 
material had been developed that 
would do the job—Hycar synthetic 
rubber, whose combination of prop- 
erties made possible a seal that would 
stand all anti-freezes; that would 
stay resilient and maintain a positive 
seal even in very hot or very cold 
solutions; that wouldn’t wear out 
from rubbing against the shaft during 
millions of revolutions. 

The partially exploded view above 
shows the seal, notched to engage 
the impeller which holds it against 
the housing. Thompson Products, 
Inc., world’s largest maker of auto- 


motive and aircraft parts, have al- 
ready made hundreds of thousands 
of these pumps. They’ll make mil- 
lions more for the better, more effi- 
cient motor cars of the future. 


Parts made from Hycar have made 
equally important contributions every- 
where in industry. Tests in your own 
applications will prove that Hycar 
is the material to use for long-time 
dependable performance. Hycar 
Chemical Company, Akron 8, Ohio. 





CHECK THESE SUPERIOR 
FEATURES OF HYCAR 

1. EXTREME OIL RESISTANCE—insuring dimen- 
sional stability of parts. 

2. HIGH TEMPERATURE RESISTANCE—up to 250° 
F. dry heat; up to 300° F, hot oil, 

3. ABRASION RESISTANCE—50% greater than 
natural rubber. 

4. MINIMUM COLD FLOW—even at elevated 
temperatures. 

&. = a FLEXIBILITY—down to 


6. LIGHT WEIGHT—15% to 25% lighter than 
many other synthetic rubbers, 


7. AGE sees aes cae - Milam to 


checking or cracking from oxidati 

8. HARDNESS RANGE—compounds can be varied 
from extremely soft to bone hard, 

9. NON-ADHERENT TO METAL—compounds will 
not adheret o metals even after con- 
tact under pressure. (Metal adi can be 


readily obtained when desired.) 











Hycar 


Re US Pa Of 


EKARGEST PRIVATE PRODUCER OF BUTADIENE TYPE 


Synth Rubbed 





ber of Commerce, by an overwhelming 
vote, approved an official statement of 
labor policy, which, among other things, 
would prohibit unions of foremen. This is 
a sign that employers will seek to have the 
Wagner Act amended if they lose before 
NLRB and the courts. 


Unemployment. Reconversion unem- 
ployment a major concern of labor un- 
ions and of officials who fear a business 
slump from declining war production—has 
yet to develop on any significant scale. Lat- 
est estimates of the War Production 
Board placetotal unemployment at1,300,- 
000—an increase of 220,000 from June to 
July. Cutbacks have displaced more work- 
ers than that. 

This is regarded as a sign that employ- 
ment opportunities still exist in industry, 
and that discharged war workers can find 
new jobs almost immediately. This view 
is supported by a War Manpower Com- 
mission survey revealing few areas where 
unemployment is again a problem. 

In Portland, Oreg., for example, unem- 
ployment was expected to be considerable 
by July because of cutbacks in shipyards. 
Now, WMC estimates Portland will need 
12,000 more workers through September. 
In Buffalo, N. Y., where aircraft cutbacks 
have been sharp, a shortage of workers is 
reported for iron and steel, chemical, rub- 
ber, electrical and machinery industries. 

Unemployment is rising, however, in 
Detroit, where cutbacks during May re- 
leased 28,000 workers. By September, addi- 
itional layoffs are expected to add 66,000 
workers to the discharge list, and auto- 
mobile plants are not expected to re-em- 
ploy great numbers until the last three 
months of this year. 

Critical labor shortages are reported in 
a number of Eastern and Southern cities 
in the textile and leather industries, but 
workers laid off from munitions industries 
are reported to be refusing to accept jobs 
in these lower-paying plants. 

Claims for unemployment benefits also 
continue to be comparatively small. Latest 
WPB reports show total claims of 304,767 
—an increase of only 151,000 in the 10 
weeks since Germany collapsed. Biggest 
jump in the number of claims occurred in 
Michigan and California. 

These figures support the prospect thal 
unemployment will not become serious as 
long as war with Japan continues. Muni- 
tions output still exceeds $4,000,000,000 
a month, and, under present schedules, will 
not decline further than $3,400,000,000 a 
month by next December. A sudden sur- 
render by Japan, however, would bring a 
sharp change in this picture. Contract can- 
cellations would reach flood tide, and mu- 
nitions output would plummet. Industry 
would be caught without completed plans 
for reconversion, and temporary plant shut- 
downs would reach high proportions. That 
would indicate high unemployment levels 
until adjustment to peace could be made. 
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CLEVELAND ROCK DORILtS 
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“Facelifting” Main Street 


Helping resurface roadways damaged by wartime traffic is a 
typical job today for powerful Cleveland Paving Breakers. 
e After Victory, when the highway expansion program hits 
high gear, our Paving Breakers will be used even more exten- 
sively. Cleveland Sinkers, Wagon Drills, Clay Diggers and 
Tampers will also contribute to your enjoyment of tomorrow’s 
super-highways. @ Rock drills are only one of many impor- 
tant industrial products we have developed during our 50 
years of manufacturing. A Cleveland engineer will gladly 
tell you about them and the other products shown below. 
CLEVELAND ROCK DRILL DIVISION 


The Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Company e Cleveland 5, Ohio 
Speed Final Victory! Buy MORE War Bonds 


CLECO AIR TOOLS 
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HOW TO LOCATE RELATIVES 


Millions of Americans are wondering 
how they can get in touch with relatives 
in Germany and other parts of Europe. 
Often they have had no word from these 
relatives for months or even years. Many 
have tried to make contacts, sometimes 
with success, sometimes with failure. But, 
now that war in Europe is over, hope is 
increasing that some trace can be found 
of relatives and friends in foreign coun- 
tries. 

Some channels are being opened for 
tracing persons in Europe. The process, 
however, often is slow and tedious be- 
cause of disruption of communications and 
transportation’ systems and because mil- 
lions of persons no longer are living in 
their prewar homes. In Russian-occupied 
areas of Germany and Eastern Europe, 
particularly, difficulties are being encoun- 
tered. In most cases, this amounts to a 
virtual blank wall for Americans and 
others seeking to get in touch with rela- 
tives there. 

Despite the many difficulties, certain 
steps now can be taken to reach relatives 
and friends in Europe or to find out what 
has become of them. 


First of all, mail communication has been 
re-established between the United States 
and most parts of Europe except Ger- 
many and Austria. Deliveries frequently 
are delayed, but it is possible to mail let- 
ters to Russia, Finland, Poland, The Bal- 
kans, Italy and other countries. Letters 
addressed to Germany or Austria will not 
be delivered. They will be returned to the 
sender or end up in the dead-letter office. 
In addition to mail service, cable and 
radio communication now is open to many 
parts of Europe. 


This means that some Americans may be 
able to reach relatives and friends in Eu- 
rope by sending letters to their last-known 
addresses. But, where persons have been 
“displaced” or have moved, the chances of 
locating them by mail are doubtful. Un- 
less they left forwarding addresses, mail 
usually will not reach them. 


When it comes to tracing relatives in 
Eastern Germany and other Russian- 
occupied regions: 

Here the difficulties are greatest and the 
chances of success, at this time, are small- 
est. Facilities for tracing persons do not 
operate in the same way as in other parts 
of Europe. International agencies do not 
have the same freedom of movement as 
elsewhere. And the Soviets have not set up 
their own channels through which relatives 
in occupied territory can be traced. 
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If the person being sought is an American 
citizen, the U.S. State Department usu- 
ally will help in trying to locate him. 
Where the person is believed to be in Rus- 
sian-held territory, the State Department 
can work through Soviet authorities in 
moves to find him. Similar assistance can 
be obtained from the Department in 
searching for American nationals in other 
areas. Inquiries should be sent to the De- 
partment’s Special War Problems Divi- 
sion in Washington, D.C. But, where the 
missing person is not an American, the 
State Department usually does not take 
part in the search. 


Efforts of the Red Cross in locating 
relatives: 

The American Red Cross has a special 
service for members of the armed forces 
by which relatives and friends often can 
be located in former enemy or enemy- 
occupied countries. Up until now, this 
service had been available to civilians as 
well as servicemen and women. But now 
it is being curtailed in Europe so that it 
will be available only to members of the 
armed forces of the United States and 
other Allied nations. 

Servicemen and women can ask local 
chapters or field directors of the Red 
Cross to try to deliver emergency mes- 
sages to relatives and friends in former 
enemy countries or in countries formerly 
eccupied by enemy nations. The Red 
Cross has special arrangements for trying 
to deliver these messages. Sometimes, how- 
ever, requests to deliver messages are re- 
jected if they are not of an emergency 
nature or if efforts to reach the persons 
have not been made through other chan- 
nels. If a person being sought is in Rus- 
sian-occupied territory, there is little likeli- 
hood that he will be reached now. 


Another method of finding persons who 
have been displaced by the war: 


There is an organization known as the 
Central Location Index through which 
members of displaced families in former 
enemy or enemy-occupied countries in Eu- 
rope sometimes can be located. This or- 
ganization has various member agencies 
through which inquiries can be made as 
to the whereabouts and welfare of rela- 
tives and friends. Attempts will be made 
to locate persons who have been forced to 
leave their own countries, such as the mil- 
lions who were sent into concentration 
camps or were transferred as _ forced 
labor. Inquiries are not accepted as to 
those who have moved from one section 
to another in the same country. 


IN EUROPE 


Here is how the system works: A person in 
the U.S. inquires about a relative or 


‘friend who lived in France or Poland be- 


fore the war. The member agency sends 
the inquiry to the Central Location Index. 
This organization has in its files a list of 
millions of names of displaced persons. 
These names are gathered trom national 
and local registration files abroad and from 
various camp records. The list also con- 
tains names of others who have written 
to the organization for information. When 
the Index has information about a person 
being sought, it sends this information to 
the inquirer through the member agency 
that received the inquiry. 


Member-agencies of the Central Location 
Index are the American Christian Com- 
mittee for Refugees, American Friends 
Service Committee, Hebrew Sheltering and 
Immigrant Aid Society, International Mi- 
gration Service, National Council of Jew- 
ish Women, National Refugee Service, 
Unitarian Service Committee and the In- 
ternational Rescue and Relief Committee. 
The American Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee also is a member, but it does 
not accept individual inquiries. Branch 
offices of these agencies are located in a 
number of cities. The World Jewish Con- 
gress also has a file of dispersed families. 


Other methods of search: 
The United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 


tation Administration will help to locate 
displaced persons in Europe if they have 
moved from one country to another. It 
does not handle inquiries about persons 
who have moved from one point to an- 
other within one country. Also, it does 
not try to find, at this time, those who 
are within the Russian areas of occupation 
in Germany and Eastern Europe. In- 
quiries to UNRRA should be made through 
its Division on Displaced Persons in Wash- 
ington. 


In addition, three European countries 
that were invaded—-France, Belgium and 
Norway—have set up systems for tracing 
missing nationals. Embassies and consu- 
lates of these countries will accept inquiries 
about their nationals and will try to locate 
those whose whereabouts are unknown. 


In many ways the search now is being ex- 
tended for relatives and friends who have 
been displaced or scattered: by war in Eu- 
rope. But officials of tracing agencies point 
out that the chaos left by war often 
makes the search slow and difficult. Some- 
times it will be years before a person is 
located, and some never will be found. 
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Pride of the perfect host, Kentucky Tavern 
adds a touch of tradition, for its uniform 
flavor and quality have been the stewardship 
of the same Kentucky family for 74 years. 


©1945 
Glenmore Distilleries Company, Incorporated, 
Louisville, Kentucky 


THERE’S ONLY ONE BETTER BUY 


































Ohio always has been a land of 
builders — people who keep their 
eyes on the future while enjoying the 
richness of the present. The spirit 
of enterprise that exists in Ohio, the 

: friendliness of its people and the vast 
"s natural resources of the State invite 
the investment of new capital. 
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RAILWAY 


FOR BETTER PLANT LOCATIONS 


Cif 


Frank J. Lausche 
Governor of Ohio 






The wealth of ‘“‘the Ohio country” served 
as a lodestone even in the days of the pre- 
historic mound builders. Later it was the 
scene of many of the engagements of the 
French and Indian Wars which resulted in 
the establishment of boundaries in the 
Northwest Territory. Ohio’s Oberlin 
College was the first in the world to admit 
women on equal terms with men. 


ite withie an Empire 


The products of Ohio’s developing resources — her factories, her 





farms, her raw materials — have been important factors in strength- 
ening the national economy, and speeding America’s war effort. 
Manufacturing, mining, and oil are among the chiéf interests of 
progressive Ohio. Iron and steel, rubber and machinery industries 
operate on a large scale. ‘‘An Empire Within An Empire,’’ Ohio is 
a large producer of limestone and clay products, gypsum and salt. 
Meat packing is extensive. Vast quantities of corn, small grains, 
soya beans, vegetables, hay, tobacco, fruits, livestock, and livestock 
products are produced. In normal times, there is ample labor. 
Ohio’s north central location and great store of raw materials and 
resources make the State attractive to industry. 

The Norfolk and Western Railway and its predecessor lines have 
served the great Buckeye state for 69 years. ‘‘Precision Transpor- 
tation,’’ the Norfolk and Western’s fast freight and passenger service 
between Cincinnati and Columbus and the Virginias and Carolinas 
connects Ohio with the famous Port of Norfolk, Va. 

For information on post-war industrial sites in progressive Ohio, 
write: Industrial and Agricultural Department, Norfolk and Western 
Railway, Roanoke 17, Va. 
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Coming fight for federal 
ules on quality, and for 
| general access to inventions 


Under Henry A. Wallace, the Commerce 
Department now is developing policy on 
two questions of basic importance to both 
businessmen and The _ first 
question involves the establishment of 
quality standards for manufactured ar- 
ticles that the citizen must buy. The second 
is the hotly debated issue of revising the 
nation’s 75-year-old patent laws. Mr. Wal- 
lace is showing caution and restraint in 
his approach to both subjects. 

Standards. Government standards for 
drugs and some foods, particularly meats, 
long have been in effect. For some time, 
demand has been growing for the applica- 
tion of similar criteria to textiles, clothing, 
shoes. refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, fur- 
niture and a long list of like items. The 
more extreme groups want to establish a 
sort of grade labeling for most consumer 
purchases. The business and industrial com- 
munity is intensely opposed. It recognizes 
a need for some consumer-goods stand- 
ards, but thinks they should be formulated 
by the industries directly involved. Mr. 
Wallace, although not one to dodge a bat- 
tle, does not intend to pick a rousing fight 
with businessmen on this issue just now. 


consumers. 








(This article represents the result of an 
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ISSUES IN STANDARDS, PATENTS 


Mr. Wallace’s Cautious Approach to Projects for Tighter Controls 





OFFICIAL PATENTS FILE. . 


extensive research on a topic of out- 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 
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SECRETARY WALLACE & INVENTION 








—Harris & Ewing 


... his fire would be concentrated, not spread 


Patents. As for patents, the Secretary 
of Commerce is on favoring 
broad changes. He considers the present 
patent system “a weapon of oppression by 
But nothing is to be 


record as 


monopoly groups.” 
done until he receives the report of an 
which he = ap- 


investigating committee 


a 


—Harris & Ewing 
. IDEAS BY THE MILLIONS 
. . . have some opportunities been pigeonholed? 


AUGUST 3, 1945 


pointed at President Truman’s request. 
The report probably will not be ready 
before the end of the Then Mr. 
Wallace can only make recommendations 
for congressional action. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Wallace has revealed a conciliatory atti- 
to administer the 


year. 


tude by appointing, 
present laws as Patent Commissioner, Cas- 
per Ooms, who is a man of middle-of-the- 
road views. 

Behind both the standards and patents 
situations are pressures, conflicts and de- 
veloping controversies of much apparent 
future importance. The details are not 
widely known. Two agencies m particular 
have been at work in the field of stand- 
ards: 

National Bureau of Standards. Mir. 
Wallace inherited, as part of the Com- 
merce Department, the National Bureau 
of Standards. Between wars, this agency 
tested materials and products for the 
guidance of the Government’s purchasing 
agents. The results of its researches are 
available to tax-supported institutions 
and, upon request, to individuals. At the 
request of an industry, it develops stand- 
ards for that industry, and, if 85 per cent 
of the industry approves, makes its find- 
ings public. This work, however, has been 
overshadowed by the standardization of 
measurements, and, in the last few years. 
by war activities. The NBS remains, how- 
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FOR A TOP-FLIGHT EXECUTIVE 


She has attained her position of responsibility through her ability to get things 
done. That is why Dictaphone Electronic Dictation appeals particularly to her. 
The microphone on the desk gives new dictating freedom, as well as complete 
and precise control over the entire organization. 

Ideas, instructions and letters are spoken conversationally into this micro- 
phone—which even records important across-the-desk discussions. Meanwhile 
the executive’s secretary is left free to prevent interruptions and to do her other 
work better. 

Dictaphone Electronic Dictation is now available to civilians without priority 
restrictions. Send for free descriptive literature today. Dictaphone Corporation, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: Dictaphone Corporation, 
Ltd., 86 Richmond St. W., Toronto 2, Ont. 


DICTAPHONE Chateonic YVictaition 


Vh2 word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Acoustic and 


Tlectronic dictating machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark’ 





ever, as the obvious instrument for any 
venture into Government-set standards. 
American Standards Association, 
Meanwhile, private industry created the 
American Standards Association. Its mem- 
bership list is a roster of the more impor- 
tant trade associations and also includes 
several Government departments. It, too 





—Acme 


PATENT COMMISSIONER OOMS 
. «-a@ Change was recognized 





formulates standards at the request of 
Government or of industry. In 26 years, it 
has developed some 800 standards. Many 
of these have been incorporated in war 
contracts, and the, OPA has used some of 
them as a basis for price ceilings. 

Consumer field. The bulk of the work 
of both NBS and ASA, however, has been 
in setting standards for raw materials and 
for products used in industry. Neither has 
ventured very far into the field of con- 
sumer goods, although NBS did work out 
performance standards for mechanical re- 
frigerators, and ASA is at work on specifi- 
cations for the materials that go into mat- 
tresses and bedding. Consumer organiza- 
tions have been demanding insistently 
that more attention be given to consumer 
items. They have had the backing of New 
Deal groups, and, in some instances, of 
larger retail distributors. 

The resulting controversy led to action 
by Mr. Wallace’s predecessor, Jesse 
Jones. 

Committee. At Mr. Jones’s suggestion, 
a large number of interested persons, in- 
cluding prominent businessmen, met last 
January in New York. They adopted a re- 
port condemning any effort at Government- 
imposed standards, and appointed a com- 
mittee to make further recommendations. 

This group, headed by Charles E. Wil- 
son, president of the General Electric Co., 
has just submitted its report—but to Mr. 
Wallace, not to Mr. Jones. The report rec- 
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ognizes a need for standards in the con- 
sumer field. It would have them all for- 
mulated by ASA, at the request of in- 
dustry. Meanwhile, ASA would be reor- 
ganized to give the consumer a voice. The 
committee suggests that the function of 
NBS should be to assist ASA by research. 
But, the committee holds, ASA should re- 
main the clearing house for all promulga- 
tions of standards. This has left consumer 
groups, Which resented their exclusion from 
the committee, much less than pleased. 
Their pressures are to continue. 

Mr. Wallace’s attitude. Those close 
to Secretary Wallace say that to press for 
Government standardization would result 
in one of the lustiest fights Washington 
has seen in years, a battle that would di- 
vert energy from projects which for the 
present are considered more important. 

How much power the law gives NBS 
to undertake the creation of standards on 
its own initiative awaits clarification. Per- 
haps new congressional authorization might 
be needed; and there would have to be in- 
creased appropriations. That would mean 
acongressional battle. And Congress’s lack 


of enthusiasm for such ideas: was amply 
displayed when it vetoed OPA plans for 
grade labeling of canned goods. 

So, for an indefinite period, the Depart- 
ment has no plans for pushing « standards 
program. Meanwhile, its intent is to work 
in 


along with businessmen developing 
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-.. a need was recognized 


consumer standards wherever possible, or 
where opposition is lightest. 

Controversy and delay 
any revision of the patent law. 

Patent dispute. Important business 
interests Oppose extensive changes. As a 
‘ignificant offset, Mr. Wallace has the ap- 
parent support of President Truman for a 
part of his program. Mr. Truman is criti- 
tal of some aspects of the present system 


also confront 
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The aircraft industries of teday’sNvar prophesy an early age of 


flight throughout the world.\€rom tdlales where production for 
eed changes . . . also have come 
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war has been revamped as the 







pictures of the flying future. Expéximental 
has been delayed to keep war pro- 
duction rolling. But Southern Air- 
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craft Corporation believes in the yy 
new dawn of aviation. Just as soon 
as possible they will bring a new 
type of air travel to peace-time 


America. Keep an eye on... 


\ 
e CORPORATION 


AIRCRAFT 


PLANT IN GARLAND. DALLAS COUNTY. TEXAS 








B That’s a specific question which you alone can 
answer. But for the more general question: 
“How’s business in California?” any executive may 
find the answer on pages 6 and 7 of Bank of America’s 
new book, “The California Trend.” 


This book, with numerous charts, gives you a 


factual picture of the California of today—the greatest 


market in the West, a market which promises still 
greater opportunities in the future. 

This bank, which serves all of California, has a 
complimentary copy of “The California Trend” ready 
for mailing to any interested executive. Write Bank 
of America, Dept. A. D., 300 Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco 20, or 660 South Spring Street, 

Los Angeles 54. 

Bank of America, a member of the Federal Reserve 
System and the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
has main offices in the two reserve cities of California 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


(RESOURCES OVER 4% BILLION DOLLARS) 
California’s statewide bank 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL {RUSTAx? ASSOCIATION 









IN THIS NEW, FREE BOOK THERE 
IS A FACTUAL STORY OF OPPOR- 
TUNITY YOU WILL WANT TO READ 














as the result of the work of his Senate 
Committee Investigating the National De. 
fense Program. 

A principal point of disagreement in the 
coming argument apparently is to be over 
the licensing of patents. At present, the 
owner of a patent may license whom he 
pleases to use it, and on any terms he 
chooses. The result, critics contend, is that 
the country has been unable to take full 
advantage of technological progress; that 
exclusive rights to important patents have 
fostered monopolies, both nationally and 
internationally, and that the small busi- 


nessman has been deprived of opportuni- 


ties. The remedy urged is compulsory 
licensing to anyone who applies, and at a 
reasonable price. Other proposed reforms 
include’ the public registration of all li- 
censing agreements, outlawing of present 
practices which in some instances enable 
a patent owner to extend the life of his 
patent, by one device or another, beyond 
the basic 17 years, and streamlining of 
court procedures which now are consid- 
ered to encourage litigation, to the conse- 
quent harassment of inventors. 

President Truman had expected the pat- 
ents committee now at work to make its 
report by this time. But the group, headed 
by William H. Davis, the Director of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization and a patent attorney 
of high standing, has got no further than 
blocking out the various phases of the sys- 
tem which it intends to study. 

Awaiting its report, Mr. Wallace re- 
assured some businessmen by his choice of 
Mr. Ooms as Patent Commissioner. There 
had been speculation that the Secretary 
might name Thurman Arnold, or some 
other holder of extreme views on patent 
changes. But Mr. Ooms is not of that sort. 

Mr. Ooms. The new Commissioner says 
there is no doubt that there will be 
changes, that the many public criticisms 
of the patent laws, and criticisms ex- 
pressed in court decisions, cannot be over- 
looked. How fundamental they should be, 
he adds, rests with Congress. 

For the present, he is concerned about 
the little complaints that are received in 
large numbers. He has ordered a new 
study of the whole Patent Office to see if 
he can make procedure quicker and easier 
for inventors and businessmen. He plans 
no fundamental administrative changes, 
unless to discourage the granting of patents 
for trifles of little implicit usefulness. 

For the time being, apparently, little 
in the way of innovation is to be expected 
at the Patent Office. 

Mr. Wallace’s restraint. Obviously, 
Mr. Wallace wants it that way, in both 
standards and patents. For the present, 
he does not want to spread his fire, but 
to conserve it for what he considers more 
important issues. As a result, Mr. Wallace 
is cultivating the good will of conservative 
businessmen in a way scarcely predicted 
when, after a sizzling dispute, he became 
Secretary of Commerce. 
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When youdo business 


with Aluminum Refiners, 


you havea reliable dependable tn ~~ 
source—backed by every facility Ne 

that the most modern plant equipment ‘NG 
and advanced technical knowledge a 
can afford. 


We provide Aluminum Alloy Ingot to your 
specifications. For complete satisfaction—place your 


next order with Aluminum Rennefs. 


ALUMINUM REFINERS 


Division of 
BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORPORATION - Detroit 26, Michigan 
General Offices, Lafayette Building 


. ) MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES AND SHAPES OF CASTING AND DEOXIDIZING ALLOYS 














“Identical Twins’ 


many times over 





For new additions to their fleet, Wilson 
& Co., meat packers, specified Ls on the 
performance record of Ls bodies which 
they put in service before the wor. 








A number of Nati 


ries use insulated ks trucks. 


it will pay to get ac- 
quainted with “Ls Jim” 
~~ your neighbor who 
builds truck bodies as 
you want them. Write 
for his nome. : 
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All-steel Ls truck bodies of Chamberlin 
Co.’s national fleet are identical, though 
built in different parts of the country 


The Chamberlin Company of Amer- 
ica, home insulators, recently standard- 
ized on Lindsay Structure truck bodies 
for all branches of their national fleet. 
Identical bodies in 12-, 14-,and 16-foot 
lengths are already being supplied by 
a dozen or more of the 105 Ls builders 
located at key points over the country. 

Truck bodies of Ls, modern method 
of all-steel construction, can be built 
to any desired size or shape. The same 
distinctive style can be maintained for 
all branches of a national fleet—though 
built locally by the nearest Ls body 
builder. Shipping difficulties are elim- 
inated and delivery hastened; mainte- 
nance is simple and costs are reduced. 
Interchangeable parts for Ls are readily 
available, and the nearest Ls builder 
can do a factory repair job overnight. 

Check the possibilities of Ls bodies 
when planning postwar renewal and 
expansion of your fleet—they’ll be 
available in both steel and aluminum. 
Writeto Lindsay and Lindsay, 222-CW. 
Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill.; 60 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17,N. Y.; or Lindsay Structure (Can- 
ada) Ltd., Deminion Square Bidg., Montreal. 


U.S. Patents 2017629, 2263510, 2263511 
U.S. and Foreign Patents and Patents Pending 


DISTRIBUTORS AND DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 











Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


Immigration Rise 
As Economic Aim 
Of Hemisphere 


Many Latin-American countries are 
looking to immigration as one means of 
solving their economic problems. Wrapped 
up in this question are the need for in- 
creased agricultural and industrial produc- 
tion, for a larger population to raise con- 
sumption levels, and the desire to populate 
large stretches of territory where few per- 
sons now live. 

This problem now is being discussed by 
the Inter-American Agricultural Confer- 
ence in Caracas, Venezuela. Decisions that 
may be reached are of interest to Ameri- 
can businessmen, because increased popu- 
lation and productivity in Latin America 
in the long run mean more business for 
this country. Also, there is a large de- 
mand in Latin America for North Ameri- 
cans with technical skill to settle there. 

The same problems of population 
face most of the larger Latin-American 
countries. The majority have vast areas 
that are only sparsely settled. Extremes of 
climate, such as are found in Southern 
Argentina and Chile, on the Altiplano of 
Bolivia, or in the jungles of the Amazon 
Basin, are partly responsible for this 
dearth of population. But, mostly, lack of 
adequate transportation has held back set- 
tlement of more distant areas. 

Latin-American countries now are be- 
ginning to face this problem after almost 
complete cessation of immigration during 
six war years and after the industrial 
growth that has occurred during that time. 

In Chile, a nine-year settlement pro- 
gram to cost $35,000,000 has been sub- 
mitted to Congress. This would settle 
5,000,000 acres in Southern Chile with 
foreign farming experts and laborers and 
a sprinkling of Chileans. The principal 
aim is to increase agricultural production 
and employment. But the entire project 
is to involve few more than 2,000 families, 
of which 1,650 would be foreigners. 

President Rios of Chile has said that 
this program is to be but the beginning 
of a definite attempt by his Government 
to increase Chile’s population, and to im- 
prove the skills available to the country. 
Opposition by labor groups is expected to 
be kept at a minimum by diverting most 
of the immigrants into rural activities. 

In Argentina, a campaign is under 
way to force the Government to remove 
obstacles facing foreign immigrants. These 
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Setting the pace 


Mealtime 
Dinner or breakfast in the cheerful Pace- 
maker dining car is attractively served at 
an attractive price. Yet even on this thrifty 
menu, New York Central allows service 


for the coach streamliners 
of tomorrow 


men and women a special discount. 
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This young lady’s meeting her Navy Dad 
for the first time. So now she’s beauty 
napping in the special Women’s Coach, 
where the Maid watches over her while 
Mother’s in the dining car. 
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WITHOUT CHARGE A 
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AEM A 
At night, when coach lights dim to a 
soothing blue, the Pacemaker’s pillow- 
soft seats can be slanted back to a sleep- 
inviting angle. Passengers who wish ex- 
tra pillows can rent them for a trifle. 
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SPACIOUS 14 | 
DRESSING : 
ROOMS 1 


+ On Mheels 
Eoudol 
Thanks to Pacemaker’s spacious, 
well-appointed dressing lounges, 
it’s easy for a woman to keep look- 
ing her best . . . even when travel- 
ing light in wartime. 
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7 The Club-Observation Lounge is open 
to all Pacemaker passengers without 
charge. Always a favorite spot with 
travelers who want to chat, read, play 
cards or enjoy refreshments, 
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Y DAY, uniforms mingle with civil- 
B ian clothes in the cheery dining 
and lounge cars. By night, coach lights 
dim ... seats lean restfully back ... talk 
sinks to silence ...and only the hum of 
the wheels hints that these passengers 
are gliding over the Water Level Route 
on a schedule almost as fast as the 20th 
Century's own. 

For this is New York Central’s 
streamlined, air-conditioned, all-coach 
Pacemaker. Launched shortly before 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


THE WATER LEVEL ROUTE 


the war, it has shuttled night after 
night between New York and Chicago 
... speeding 1,700,000 wartime pas- 
sengers on their way .. . setting the 
pace today for those finer coach stream- 
liners that will add new thrills to the 
thrifty travel of tomorrow. 


REE! NEW, ENLARGED BOOKLET ‘‘Behind the 
cenes of a Railroad at War’’—containing 13 cut- 
away pictures of 20th Century Limited, caboose, 
engine cab, troop train, mail car, hospital train, 
etc. Write Room 1221Y, 466 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 





The 00d Old usa 


Through wide Pacemaker windows, many 
a returned fighter has renewed acquaint- 
ance with America .. . the tall cities, busy 
factories and white-steepled villages along 
the Water Level Route. 








“THIS SHOW HAS TO GO ON!” 


SAYS ILKA CHASE 


Noted Actress, Authoress and Playwright 


“The people who are playing the important roles in the 
nation’s war effort are the thousands of military and 
civilian officials who are busy gearing the nation’s plants 
to full production. They necessarily travel a great deal 
and it is vital that they, and the many thousands of GI’s on 
furloughs, be accommodated when they travel. 

“That is why hotelmen everywhere urge you not to 
waste hotel rooms! You can help by making advance 
room reservations, specifying the day and hour of your 
arrival and departure; by asking only for rooms you abso- 
lutely need; by confining your stay to a minimum; and by 
cancelling your accommodations immediately if your 
plans change.” 


Published by the Hotel New Yorker, New York, to create a better 
understanding of the wartime problems of America’s hotels. 


Hotel NEW YORKER 


Member — American Hotel Association 
34th Street at Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
Frank L. Andrews, President 


Home of Protecto-Ray Bathrooms... they’re ultra-violet rayed.! 





2500 Rooms from $3.85 





obstacles include a demand for a guarantee 
of work, and health and good-conduct 
certificates. But Argentine industry is 
committed to a growing economy, wants 
additional labor for its factories, and does 
not want to be left behind by Brazilian 
expansion. The argument for simplifying 
immigration laws also is based on the ex- 
pected desire by many Europeans, once 
shipping becomes available, to leave Eu- 
rope and its strife. 

In prewar years, many Spaniards and 
Italians went to Argentina each year as 
harvest workers. Large numbers of the 
Italians settled in Argentina, so that now 
fully one third of the population of Ar- 
gentina is Italian or of Italian descent. 
With conditions in Italy and Spain upset. 
there is the possibility that many Italians 
and Spaniards will want to migrate to 
South America. 

In Brazil, wartime security restrictions 
on immigration have been lifted. Brazil, 
particularly, is interested in receiving 
Portuguese farm workers, and is expected 
to tie its immigration policy into its agri- 
cultural development program. But there 
is to be some sort of selection of immi- 
grants to prevent entry of those who in 
the future may cause trouble, as happened 
with some German and Japanese settlers 
in Brazil during the war. 

In Venezuela, more than 1,000 Span- 
ish and Portuguese families are to be set- 
tled in the interior with the aid of the 
Government. The purpose is to bring back 
into production areas that were more 
thickly settled under Spanish rule 150 
years ago than they now are. Tied in with 
this program is the plan to build a railroad 
to extend southward from Caracas across 
the Lanos to the Orinoco River. In the 
Lanos, wherever oil companies have built 
new roads to parallel pipe lines or to 
reach producing areas, squatters have de- 
veloped small corn and yuca fields. These 
roads have become natural population 
arteries extending through the country- 
side. But the purpose now is to settle im- 
migrants so as to make new transporta- 
tion links feasible. 

In Mexico, according to a public-opinion 
poll, settlers from Spain, Italy and France 
will be favored over those wishing to enter 
from other countries. 

The limiting factor of these programs 
is that they cover too few immigrants to 
have a decided influence on the economic 
life of these nations. Assuming four mem- 
bers in the average family, that would 
give Chile, for example, fewer than 7,000 
new settlers. In terms of purchasing power, 
that is a very small increase. In terms of 
producing power, it can mean more if 
there is widespread agricultural mechaniza- 
tion. This is true in Brazil, where thousands 
of small-farm tractors are to be introduced 
in the immediate postwar years. But immi- 
gration, to be a major economic factor in 
Latin America, must be on a much larger 
scale than now planned. 
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Helmets 
—fighter style 


@ The exceptional characteristics of 
Plaskon Resin Glue are utilized in the 
production of sun helmets for armed 
forces in the tropics. 

No ordinary glue will permit the 
fabrication of helmets that are so light, 
sO strong, so weatherproof. The hold- 
ing power of Plaskon Resin Glue is 
practically indestructible. It is highly 
resistant to the effects of water, even 
when immersed for periods of time. 
No mould, fungi or bacteria can attack 
it. Extremes of heat and cold cannot 
affect it. In hot, steaming jungles and 
torrid deserts of tropical zones, these 
Plaskon Resin Glue features of perma- 
nence are especially important. 

The rain-shedding helmet at the 
top is molded in one piece from cork 
ind fabric, glued together by Plaskon 
resin into one integral unit that can- 


not delaminate or separate. The fair- 
weather helmet at the bottom also is 
molded in one piece, from mesh-weave 
fabric that has been coated with 
Plaskon resin. Rigidity is given both 
these helmets by the strength of the 
resin glue after molding. 


This is another illustration of the 
new gluing and bonding advantages 
which Plaskon Resin Glue is bring- 
ing to a wide range of industries. 
Wood, paper, fabrics, glass cloth, com- 
positions—almost all kinds of porous 
materials can be permanently bonded 
together and strengthened with this 
remarkable product of resin research. 
Plaskon facilities and experience are 
available for planning the adaptation 
of Plaskon resins to your present and 
future manufacturing and sales plans. 


PLASKON DIVISION 
Libbey « Owens « Ford Glass Company 
2150 Sylvan Ave., Toledo 6, Ohio 
Canadian Agent: 

Canadian Industries, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


*x*RESIN GLUE « «x 
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@ Today—with all tires made of the records, have bought a 
same Government synthetic rubber of Seiberling’s tire production than 
(GRS)—it is skill and skill alone that of any other tire manufacturer! 
: : Translated into performance 
h h d ’ 
ai eral si came Pt Seiberling’s extra skill means extra 
mileage. 


longer wear! 
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greater share 


That’s why it will pay you to remem- 
ber the name “Seiberling” when you .- 
buy new tires —today and in the 
to come. It is A Name You 


nce of the extra tire- 
hat has always made 
5 outstanding is this 


Seiberling Tire 
fact: Truck owners, who buy tires days 
according to carefully-kept mileage Can TRUST In Rubber. 
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Guard Your Tires! 
The Battle Fronts are still con- 
AN suming tires at an incredible rate. uss 
Ss E IB E R \ Rae : And those tires must be replaced! = 
LI ge ; ; | That means fewer tires for civilians plica | 
TIRES Sgt ; —for you. Guard your present tires, no - 
make them last—and let your Inde- The 
pendent Seiberling Dealer help you. chang 
after | 
SEIBERLING RUBBER COMPANY admi 
Sess 


Akron, Ohio, U.S.A. * Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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OUTLOOK FOR TAX RELIEF 


trmance Week 
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Proposals to Cut Levies on Corporations and Individuals After War 


Plans of Senator George 
for making reductions in 
Government's expenditures 


Tax relief that you can expect after the 
war now is outlined by Senator George, 
(Dem.), of Georgia. As chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee and of the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation, Senator George is in a position 
to make his tax views felt. 

Here, in brief, is a view of the tax struc- 
ture in the year after defeat of Japan on 
the basis of his proposals: 

Excess-profits tax will be repealed in 
three to six months after a Japanese sur- 
render. This tax on wartime profits cost 
corporations $10,967,000,000 in the fiscal 
year just ended. 

Corporation taxes will be reduced only 
moderately, if at all. Present combined 
normal and surtax on corporate profits is 
40 per cent. The yield from this tax in the 
last fiscal year was $4,950,000,000. 

Individual income taxes will be 
scaled down in every bracket. Individuals 
paid almost $19,000,000,000 in income 
taxes last year. The extent of the reduc- 
tions in this field depends upon Govern- 
ment revenue needs. 

Excise taxes are to be reviewed in the 
light of revenue needs. Chances are that 
they will be reduced step by step, with 
repeal coming first on utility bills and 
transportation charges. Liquor, gasoline 
and tobacco taxes are likely to remain 
high after the war because of their 
revenue-producing ability. 

Excess-profits tax relief, under Sec- 
tion 722 of the Excess-Profits Tax Act, is 
due to be reviewed. Senator George indi- 
cated some dissatisfaction with the ad- 
ministration of this provision by the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue. Some 16,000 ap- 
plications for relief have been filed, but 
no important ones have been decided. 

The Georgia Senator also wants to 
change the emphasis on federal tax policy 
after the war. Instead of drawing up an 
administrative budget, he first would as- 
sess the tax burdens that U.S. taxpayers 
can bear, and tailor the budget according- 
ly. Even then, postwar tax rates will be 
high, compared with prewar. 

The federal budget is expected to run 
between $22,000,000,000 and $25,000,000,- 
000 a year for some years after war. 
Senator George puts the budget at an ir 
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reducible minimum of $14,000,000,000 to 
$16,000,000,000, which would cover only 
veterans’ benefits, national defense, inter- 
est on the national debt and regular Gov- 
ernment departments. In addition, the 
postwar budget is almost certain to call 
for aid to farmers, public works, foreign 
loans and additional social security bene- 
fits. It is in these fields that Senator 
George would apply the paring knife. 

The Senate leader is in a powerful posi- 
tion to influence postwar policy in this 
direction as well as in taxation. Besides 
heading the Senate Finance Committee, 
he is chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Postwar Economic Policy and Plan- 
ning. As head of both groups, Senator 
George occupies a pivotal spot in gearing 
tax policy into Government spending polli- 
cies. One of his first steps on postwar 
policy will be to review the Social Security 
system, the expansion of which is advo- 
cated by President Truman and many 
Senators and Representatives. 

A series of tax bills, rather than a 
single tax measure, is expected to be intro- 





—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR GEORGE 
ee» G tailored budget? 


duced in working out the postwar tax pro- 
gram. One bill is likely to be devoted to 
corporation taxes, another to individual 
income taxes, a third to excises, and, pos- 
sibly, a fourth to excess-profits tax relief. 

The staff of the Joint Committee al- 
ready is under instructions to prepare tax 
reports during the congressional recess, 
and to have basic data and recommenda- 
tions ready when Congressmen return 
early in October. Public hearings before 
the Senate Finance Committee are c«- 
pected to open in October. 

The prospect is that tax policy and tax 
rates will become the center of interest in 
Congress throughout the next year. Sen- 
ator George, however, is eager to have a 
postwar tax program outlined before hos- 
tilities cease. 


Treasury planning. Central financial 
planning, involving both expenditures and 
revenues, is recommended in the final re- 
port of Henry Morgenthau, Jr., former Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 

He urges Congress to form a joint com- 
mittee of Representatives and Senators to 
review both appropriations and revenue 
measures. By this method, Congress could 
adopt balanced financial policies, and the 
committee could screen tax and spending 
proposals on a basis of what the country 
needs and what the country can afford. 

The new Secretary of the Treasury— 
Fred M. Vinson—also is suggested by Mr. 
Morgenthau as the chairman of a national 
committee on fiscal affairs to provide over- 
all financial management. This committee 
would include representatives of the Budget 
Bureau, Federal Loan Agency, Federal Re- 
serve Board, Farm Credit Administration, 
Foreign Economic Administration, Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, Federal 
Works Agency and Maritime Commission. 

The head of the Treasury is proposed 
as the overseer of all spending activities 
of the Government, and a hint is dropped 
that many of these agencie. could be in- 
corporated into the Treasury itself. With 
such authority, the Treasury ‘Secretary 
would be in a position to direct the outgo 
of federal funds as well as their collection, 
to influence interest rates and general 
credit policies. 

Signs are that consolidation of these ac- 
tivities under the Treasury is not likely 
to be approved, either by the Administra- 
tion or by Congress. Budget Bureau offi- 
cials already have announced their opposi- 
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iF YOU LOVE fine, beautiful 
things, wait for Hamilton! It 
will be the most exquisitely 
designed watch you’ve ever 
seen—the most accurate, too, 
thanks to our experience build- 
ing high-precision timepieces 
for war. Your lovely Hamilton 
is coming—wait for it! 


WAIT FOR 


HAMILTON 


cAmeucas HneUtuh 





Hamilton Watch Company—Makers of "The Watch 
of Railroad Accuracy"—Laneaster, Pa. 
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©@ Read the absorbing story of the Switlik 
Chute’s amazing contribution to flying in 
Peace and war. Learn what Switlik Safe- 
T-Chutes will do for you after the war. 
Interesting information is also included 
on the history of parachutes and their 
development. 


@ This booklet 1s published as a public 
service in the interests of Safe-T-Flying 
and presents the Switlik Safe-T-Chute as 
the ‘‘Life Line of the Sky.’’ 


SWITLIK PARACHUTE COMPANY 
Dept. V-8, Trenton, N. J. 
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tion to divorcing that Bureau from the 
White House and placing it under the 
Treasury. Banking circles also could be 
expected to oppose any move to make the 
Federal Reserve System subordinate to the 
Treasury. 

On taxes, Mr. Morgenthau emphasized 
the importance of plugging loopholes in 
present tax laws, rather than outlining his 
views of a postwar tax policy. He urged 
specifically that interest on State and mu- 
nicipal securities be subject to income 
tax; that married couples be deprived of 
the tax advantages given in community- 
property States, and that “overly gen- 
erous” depletion allowances on oil, gas and 
mineral properties be corrected. 

In general, the former Treasury chief 
would put a floor under taxes that bear 
upon low-income groups, in order to pre- 
serve living standards. This policy is likely 
to be reflected sometime after the war 
either in elimination of the 3 per cent 
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Total silver certificates on May 31, 1944, 
were valued at $1,603,000,000, by April 
30, 1945, had declined to $1,594,000,069. 
In contrast, total money in circulation in- 
creased by $4,000,000,000 in that period. 

During the war, the Treasury stopped 
its silver-purchase program. Foreign silver 
purchases were ended in November, 1941, 
and domestic silver purchases during 1944 
were reduced to 125,000 ounces, out of a 
total production of 35,700,000 ounces. This 
policy was followed because silver was de- 
manded for industrial use and by foreign 
countries for coins. 

Thus, the Treasury sold 108,900,000 
ounces of silver to industrial users at 
market prices, and leased 900,000,000 
ounces for nonconsumptive use in produc- 
ing aluminum, magnesium and other war 
materials. Leased silver will return to the 
Treasury after the war. 

In addition, the Treasury has shipped 
silver under Lend-Lease to foreign coun- 
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—Acme 


MR. MORGENTHAU 


. . . an overseer’s role was recommended 


normal! tax on all individual incomes above 
$500, or in increase of the exemption for 
income tax purposes 


Silver. The decision to issue money 
against 300,000,000 ounces of free silver in 
the Treasury, as reported by Senator Mur- 
dock (Dem.), of Utah, reverses the war 
policy toward silver. The silver will back 
an issue of approximately $387,000,000 in 
silver certificates, and will represent a 
profit to the Treasury, since silver is 
valued at $1.29 an ounce for monetary 
purposes and costs the Treasury no more 
than 71.11 cents an ounce. 

Actually, the volume of silver certifi- 


-cates in circulation had been declining 


until the Treasury switched its policy. 
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tries for coinage. A total of 289,300,000 
ounces was shipped to India, Great Britain, 
Australia, Ethiopia, the Fiji Islands, the 
Netherlands and Saudi Arabia. This silver 
is to be returned on an ounce-for-ounce 
basis. 

The Treasury stock of silver was ac- 
cumulated since 1934 in an effort to sup- 
port the domestic price of the metal. It 
reached its peak on May $1, 1942, when 
2,906,400,000 ounces was held. Treasury 
policy has been not to issue currency 
against silver in excess of the actual cost 
of the metal. The decision to monetize 
300,000,000 ounces of free silver in present 
stocks is not expected to upset that policy, 
since that constitutes only about half the 
free silver still held. 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF NEW YORK 





Head Office - 55 WALL STREET : New York 





Condensed Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1945 


Including Domestic and Foreign Branches 

















ASSETS 

Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers....... $ 870,233,996 

United States Government Obligations (Direct 
re 2,450,211,199 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies........ 38,439,135 
State and Municipal Securities.:...........- 146,610,633 
OLMOH MECHEIEIOB 5 oie 5) siee oc sec cieecessvccs 65,333,640 
Loans, Discounts, and Bankers’ Acceptances... 1, 133,553,536 
Real Estate Loans and Securities...........- 5,890,196 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances........ - 4,388,066 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank.............- 6,000,000 

Ownership in International Banking Corpora- 
aL eS Le wi rags wwe Ra kein x oH 7,000,090 
ee iw w ae ween Kine 30,416,215 
Items in Transit with Branches.............. 15,935,264 
IERIE RP N OR eee 2,183,465 
er, Cahn 6 a kc oe Raa heres $4,776,195,345 

LIABILITIES 

LST a $4,503,103,517 


(Includes United States War 
Loan Deposit $888,508,473) 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills. . $11,222,858 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 
CE cua Ce Auhe ek oon kos 5,412,813 5,810,045 


Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 


CORO. Lote N «cre tay ces hs oP ae I lew eee 1,777,534 

Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. 25,678,825 

ME SMMNERREMRONO DS cock) oe Se oe rece) 2 ga ek oh om ha es 4,030,000 
2 i eine eo) 
Se 

Undivided Profits. ... 5.0.6... - 35,795,424 235,795,424 





Ds iu ete eve tee es $4,776,195,345 








Figures of foreign branches are included as of June 25, 1945, except those 
for enemy-occupied branches which are prior to occupation but less reserves. 


$1,122,797,592 of United States Government Obligations and $16,664,562 of 
other assets are deposited to secure $1,023,393,536 of Public and Trust Deposits 
and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


(In Dollars Only— Cents Omitted ) 
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O people who are on the road, hard- 
pressed on essential business, the 
speed of scheduled Airline service is, 
indeed, a boon. It gets them there—and 
back home—quicker / 

More skyliners are in operation these 
days—more seats available for more men 
and women whose time and energy are 
vital to the nation’s wartime program; 
more space available, too, for urgent 
cargo and mail. 

The cost? No higher than first-class 
surface travel between many cities—often 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 


WORLD! IN AER 


READING THE 


less, since your fare includes meals and 
there’s no tipping when you fly. 


Why not make a reservation and travel 
in comfort and cleanliness at a speed of 
three miles a minute—on your way to 
work—or home again—by Air! 

When you travel by Air make reservations early; 
please cancel early if plans change. When you use 
Air Express speed delivery by dispatching shipments 


as soon as they’re ready. Air Transport Assn., 1515 
Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington 5,D.C. 


» » » 


This advertisement is sponsored by the nation’s airlines 
and leading manufacturers in the aviation industry 
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ALASKA AIRLINES, INC. 

ALE AMERICAN AVIATION, INC. 
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| BRANIFF AIRWAYS, INC. 















_ CHICAGO AND SOUTHERN AIR LINES, INC. 


COLONIAL AIRLINES, INC. 
CONTINENTAL AIR LINES, INC. 
DELTA AIR LINES 
EASTERN AIR LINES, INC. 
INLAND AIR LINES, INC. 
AID-CONTINENT AIRLINES, INC. 
NATIONAL AIRLINES, INC. 
NORTHEAST AIRLINES, INC. 
_ NORTHWEST: AIRLINES, INC. 
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PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS, INC. 


PENNSYLVANIA-CENTRAL AIRLINES CORP 
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There is not to be any early revolution in Britain, not a sudden overturn 
of established property rights as a result of the Labor Party victory. 
‘ It_is obvious the leftward trend is strong in Britain, surprisingly strong. 
It is at least as strong all over Europe, where permitted to show itself. There 
is not yet a comparable trend in U.S., however, and probably will not be one 
soon, not until unemployment returns on large scale, until uncertainty grows. 

Uncertainty, worry over the future, lack of confidence in leadership of the 
propertied groups accounted for the British overturn. The middle class reflected 
its worry by turning to labor, by asking for radical change. 











What the British overwhelmingly approve is much more socialism. 

A Government-managed economy is indorsed, if it can be operated. There is 
acceptance of the idea that Government must guarantee full employment; that a 
private economy cannot be depended upon to Supply jobs for all. 

Nationalization of the Bank of England is proposed as a means of removing 
a citadel of conservative power, as assurance that private finance would not be 
able to block Government plans for using money as a mere instrument to assure 
expansionist policies in slum clearance, in housing development, in other fields 
where Government may turn to give the people the things that they want. 

Land reform is favored as a means of giving Government power to force any 
private landholders to use their land in the public interest. Idea is that the 
interest of private owners should not be permitted to interfere with Government 
plans for improving cities or breaking up estates in the public interest. 

Coal mining, steel production, power production and distribution, rail 














| transport are to-be proposed for nationalization. Idea is to take away profit 
as the motive force in operation of the basic industries, to substitute opera- 
tion on a socialized basis, on the basis of national need. 
Of course, social security of all kinds is favored. There will be favor 
for policies that tend to level down income from the top, even more than it has 
. been leveled, and to level up income from the bottom. Labor dominates. Capital 
— tends to play second fiddle. There is a shift of the center of power. 


As a matter of hard fact, the shift in Britain settles no British problems. 

Britain's underlying problem is difficult. It differs from that of U.S. 

Britain, if she is to avoid acute trouble in postwar, must hold down the 
living standard at home, must deny her people many of the things they want and 
need in order to produce goods that can be marketed abroad to yield dollars and 
other foreign exchange for use in buying more raw materials to process. 

U.S. has the diametrically opposite problem of providing income on a large 
enough scale to absorb the products of a highly productive domestic industry plus 
enough of the products of foreign industry to assure other nations the dollars 
that they need to buy industrial equipment and other goods that must come from 
the United States if the world is to get back on its feet in a reasonable time. 

The British are very unlikely to have a problem of unemployment for several 
postwar years. Their problem will be to induce the public to deny itself things 
it wants so that other people can have those products and Brit>zin can earn the 
wherewithal to keep its food and raw material stock piles filled. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Any U.S. Government probably can be popular for a number of postwar years, 
after the initial upsets due to reconversion. Any British Government, whether or 
not it is'a Labor Government, probably will become unpopular. One will be 
encouraging the public to enjoy more, the other will be discouraging its public 
from enjoying what it thinks it should have. That's a big difference. 

Big question in England is whether the problem the new Government faces will 
encourage the people to turn back to Conservatives or whether it will cause an 
even more accentuated trend toward the left as problems grow greater. 








As for the effect of Britain's leftward trend on U.S. policy..... 

Mr. Truman is likely to be more wary about giving any offense to organized 
labor; is probably to avoid any tag that would class him as a conservative. 

Labor, obviously, will feel a lift, will be more politically conscious. 

A demonstration of labor's power in England can encourage labor in U.S. to 
try its hand even more actively in politics. 

Idea of a “nation's budget," of Government responsibility for assuring jobs 
for all, will need to be watched somewhat more closely. That idea now is sub- 
ject of hearings in Congress. Social security on a broader. scale in Britain can 
have its effect on expansion of social security in the United States. 

All in all, however, the British experience is unlikely to encourage any 
early shift in thinking or in political power here. Keep this in mind: (1) Labor 
may not do all that it says it will do in England; (2) what labor does it may not 
do well and may readily cause opinion in U.S. to shy away from any copying. 

Another left swing in U.S. is unlikely before the next depression. fhat 
depression is a number of years away, maybe 5 or 10 or even longer. 














The price trend is being permitted by OPA to creep higher. Pressures are 
almost all in that direction, with costs higher and rising, with the problems of 
reconversion and temporarily lower production added to other problems. 

Aluminum ware is priced 3 to 10 per cent above 1942. Radio cabinets are 
priced 18 per cent higher on a reconverted basis; radio tubes, 2 per cent higher. 

Some luxury items are being taken from under price control. 

A clothing-price roll-back is revoked because WPB allotments did not permit 
civilian clothing manufacturers to obtain materials in promised amounts. With 
production volume down, prices couldn't decline without a real profit squeeze. 

Every sign points to a higher price level in postwar than in prewar. The 
Government effort will be to restrain, not prevent, a rise that can be justified. 














Congress, not the Treasury, will write the postwar tax-reduction bill. 

Idea of Congress tax leaders is to cut taxes somewhat in 1946 even if the 
Japanese war runs into that year. If war ends soon, tax cuts will be important. 

Outright repeal, not rate reduction, is favored for the excess-profits tax, 
effective in the first full year after war ends. That could be 1946. 

Modest reduction, maybe 5 percentage points, is favored for corporation 
normal and surtax. That would put it down to 35 per cent from 40 per cent. 

A small increase in personal exemptions, maybe to $600 from $500, and a 
modest rate reduction across the board is in favor for individual incomes. 

It will not be the idea of Congress to relieve taxpayers at the expense of 
the budget. There is strong sentiment for taxes at rates high enough to balance 
a postwar budget above $20,000,000,000 and probably to reduce debt somewhat. 

















Next tax bill: to be worked on by Treasury and Congress experts will be a 
relief bill; will deal with accelerated depreciation, maybe the capital stock 
tax, carry-forward of operating losses, double taxation of corporate income. 

Idea now is that about the only relief from double taxation can come by way 
of reduced surtaxes on individual income, not by a special formula. 

Capital gains tax tightening still does not interest Congress. 
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Vice Admiral Daniel Barbey has one 
big job left, a task that the whole world 
will be watching. That job is to land hun- 
dreds of thousands of troops on the beaches 
of Japan and put almost as many tons of 
supplies ashore with them. 

It is an assignment for which Admiral 
Barbey long has been preparing. As com- 
mander of the Seventh Fleet’s amphibious 
forces, he has been in charge of every 
Southwest Pacific landing since June, 1943, 
when he set a small detachment of men 
on Woodlark Island, off New Guinea. In 
all he has commanded 56 such operations, 
landed more than 1,000,000 men and 
1,200,000 tons of supplies. 

The invasion of Japan is to be a vast 
enlargement of almost any of these smaller 
attacks. The Navy, the Army and the 
Army Air Forces now are concentrating 
upon preparations for it. The constant 
pounding of Japan, the smashing of her 





—U. 8. Navy 


fleets of planes and ships are all pointed 
toward the moment of attack. The first 
objective is to attain mastery of the air 
over the landing beaches and an ability 
to concentrate a devastating fire power 
from the sea upon the area of invasion. 
That accomplished, the rest will be up to 
Admiral Barbey. He thinks that, in the 
end, the landing will be comparatively 
easy. 

“We can land either on Japan or China 
without a bit of difficulty,” says the Ad- 
miral, who radiates a well-considered con- 
fidence. “Both offer pretty good beaches, 
By using overwhelming gun power—and 
we will give them everything we have— 
and overwhelming air power concentrated 
in a small area, we can make it absolutely 
impossible for a defending force to bring 
anything to bear to stop us. 

“Japan is a pretty big place and so is 
China. We are on the offensive—we can 


—vU. 8. Navy 


“GOING IN AT LEYTE: ADMIRAL BARBEY & GENERAL ROMULO 
This one took 10 days to plan... others take 24 hours 
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HEAT ... friction heat... is a tire’s worst enemy. It eats 
up rubber . . . weakens construction . . . causes tires to 
bruise easily, often to blow out. 


Lowering the temperature of a tire by only a few de- 
grees means a marked improvement in tire performance. 
A rayon-cord tire will naturally run cooler by approxi- 
mately ten degrees...in tires of equal thickness. Moreover, 
a rayon-cord tire requires less rubber for comparable 
service. Since less rubber means cooler running, rayon 
cord achieves an even further reduction in tire heat. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon yarns and staple fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1; Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roanoke, Va.; Parkersburg, W. Va; Lewistown, Pa.; Meadville, Pa.; 


Nitro, W. Va.; Front Royal, Va. 
























wear rayon 


"to beat the heat! 


This ability to run cooler is one of the scientific reasons 
why rayon-cord tires give longer life, greater mileage, 
and increased safety. 

When peacetime production resumes, these benefits 
will no longer be confined to essential wartime needs... 
but will be available to all. 

The American Viscose Corporation and its program of 
continuous research have played a major role in developing and 
producing the high tenacity rayon yarn that makes these better 
tires possible, 


cA better way to 
buy Rayon Fabrics 


This identification is 
awarded only to fabrics 
containing CROWN*® 
rayon, after they have 
passed the CROWN 
Tests for serviceability. 
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ONLY A TINY STAPLE 
..-.BUT VITAL 


These fibre “cans”... protecting artillery shells... 
were sometimes stuck by the humidity in the South 
Pacific... delaying the gun crew. The container manue 
facturer had to have...immediately...a better method 
of fastening the retaining collar. 

A Bostitch field specialist not only gave a definite 
answer to the problem quickly ...one hand, one blow, 
with a Bostitch self-feeding hammer... but by borrow- 
ing from other customers was able to supply enough 
“oversold” equipment that same afternoon. 

This...and thousands of other cases... illustrates 
how important are the smallest details ... how this war 
in foreign lands reveals the vital importance of proper 
packing and shipping... how often the solution to a 
fastening problem is the application of some well- 
proved principle. 

Bostitch field men ... specializing exclusively in 
stapling ... backed by forty years’ engineering and 
manufacturing experience... will help you select.., 
from nearly 800 models...the right Bostitch machine 
to fasten metal, plastics, wood, paper, cloth, rubber... 
in any combination. 

Write for Folder B132 or information on any fasten: 
ing application. 

Bostitch (Boston Wire Stitcher Company) 88Blackmore Street, 
East Greenwich, R.I. (or Bostitch-Canada, Ltd.; Montreal). 









































Bostitch Staples in most sizes 
are now available. 
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choose our spot to land. It’s impossible for 
the defenders to be strong everywhere.” 

Admiral Barbey’s methods. Admiral 
Barbey’s attacks are considered master- 
pieces of meticulous planning and precise 
timing. He is at the beck and call of tlie 
Army. The Army command tells him what 
it wants to do—put so many men and sup- 
plies ashore at a particular spot. With 
a pencil and a scratch pad, the Admiral in 
a few minutes has an estimate of how 
many transports, landing craft and cargo 
vessels will be needed. He likes to be 
economical with his ships, use no more 
than absolutely needed. The Army, on the 
other hand, always is anxious to have every 
ounce of materiel that remote contingen- 
cies might require. In the end, Admiral 
Barbey and the Army strike a compromise. 

Then the Admiral calls in his staff. De- 
tails are worked out. It took ten days to 
plan the Leyte invasion. Smaller opera- 
tions have been blueprinted in 24 hours. 
His helpers are experts in Army supply, 
naval shore fire, air support, navigation 
hazards. The Admiral and his staff are fed 
information from every possible source. 
Plans are based on exact knowledge. As 
little as possible is left to guesswork. 

Timing is of the utmost importance. 
Ships and planes must come hundreds of 
miles and be in exact striking positions at 
an assigned moment. At Leyte, one of his 
officers was having difficulties and signaled 
to the Admiral a request for a few min- 
utes’ delay. The Admiral pointedly refused, 
and the attack went ori as scheduled. The 
officer in difficulty, by a special effort, 
made it on time. 

“When you start delaying,” says Ad- 
miral Barbey, “there’s always someone 
who doesn’t get the word.” 

Amphibious pioneer. So far as Ameri- 
can forces are concerned, the whole art 
of modern amphibious warfare has been 
developed since early 1941. At that time, 
the Admiral, then a captain, became chief 
of staff of the newly created amphibious 
and service forces of the Atlantic Fleet. 
There was little to start with, but he 
leaped into his new assignment with char- 
acteristic enthusiasm. For a starter, he 
had little more than some pictures of a 
makeshift, rudimentary landing craft 
which the Japanese had been using on the 
China coast. It appeared to be a sampan 
with a landing ramp at the bow. From 
these pictures, in part, developed the vast 
fleet of modern landing craft of many 
kinds, which Admiral Barbey will lead to 
the Japanese coast. 

He threw long hours of work and 
thought into the development of these 
landing craft. Once a startled and excited 
Washington park policeman dashed up 
and attempted to intervene when the Ad- 
miral, indulging in a little personal experi- 
mentation, was calmly driving an amphib- 
ious truck over a bank of the Potomac 
River. In developing the various LC types, 
Admiral Barbey, of course, was given the 
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Military, industrial and agricultural 
machinery, poles and timbers move over. 
Great Northern on heavy-duty flat cars. 





Rugged gondolas transport fuel, steel, 
sugar beets, sand and gravel. 


Gece? NorTReea <= 


Cattle, sheep and hogs from Northwest 
farms and ranches go to markets in mod- 
ern livestock cars. 


Trans 
ern. ae 
service on "M innesota’s world famed Iron Range. 
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iron ore is a “‘special delivery” job for Great North- 
| denenae of these 75-ton-capacity ore cars are in 
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SPECIFIC TRANSPORT JOBS 
REQUIRE RIGHT KINDS OF CARS 


Diversified Equipment 
Marks Great Northern’s 
Large Freight Car Fleet 


Like the Navy’s ships, Great 
Northern’s freight cars are of vari- 
ous types. Each is built for a spe- 
cific transportation job. 


In Great Northern’s freight fleet, 
which is doing battle duty on 
the Victory road these days, the 
familiar “‘box’’ predominates. An 
increasing number of the railway’s 





i 


Producers of perishable freight rely on 
Great Northern’s refrigerator car service. 






box cars are of plywood-steel con- 
struction. Light and rugged, these 
cars are tiptop for grain, finished 
lumber, and many other kinds of 
freight. 


Another special ‘‘breed”’ of roll- 
ing stock is Great Northern’s 75- 
ton-capacity iron ore car. Thou- 
sands of these husky, hopper-type 
cars are required for the railway’s 
movement of ore from the Minne- 
sotarange to LakeSuperior vessels. 


For safe transportation of tre- 
mendous quantities of perishable 
foods from and to its territory, 
Great Northern provides a fleet of 
modern refrigerator cars. 

Great Northern’s freight fleet 
also includes livestock cars, flat 
cars, gondolas and hoppers— the 
right kind of equipment for every 
kind of transport requirement. 

Having the right car for every 
job is one of the many things which 
make Great Northern great. 





Great Northern pioneered quantity construction of plywood-steel 
freight cars. Light, but sturdy, these cars are ideal for grain, 
forest products and merchandise. 














ee PRECISION manufacturing will 
make possible tomorrow’s plans for 
automobiles equipped with a sound- 
receiving and projecting device that 
will control brakes and accelerator. That 
device will stop a car at a pre-determined 
distance before it collides with any 
object ahead. 

Precision is our business—has been 
for 34 years. With the techniques ac- 
quired in that period and intensified 
by war’s demands, we have been pre- 





*Arrer VICTORY 


cision manufacturing on a low-cost, mass- 
production basis. V-E Day hasn’t slowed 
us a minute. We’re still going full speed 
ahead for an earlier V-J Day. If you 
have a wartime or a postwar precision 
problem, you might find it helpful to 


* discuss it with us. 


(Below) Some of the many 
thousands of our preci- 
sion parts that help “Keep 
*em flying and fighting.” 


Let’s all back the attack—buy EXTRA War Bonds. 
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SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS CO., INC 
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best of engineering help. But slide-rule 
technique was mixed with rule of thumb, 
To settle a controversy over proper width 
of a landing ramp, wooden mock-ups were 
erected and troops marched over them. 

Africa and Europe. The Admiral, 
meanwhile, was working out landing tae. 
tics. He helped with the landings in North 
Africa and tested and revised his concepts 
there. By the time the invasion of France 
arrived, he had been in the Pacific for 
more than.a year, but his earlier experi- 
mentation and theorizing paid dividends 
on D-Day. 

In the Pacific. Admiral Barbey arrived 
in the Pacific with the title of commander 
of amphibious forces and not much more, 
He was an admiral without a fleet. Philo- 
sophically, he flew his flag from an old 
repair ship, which had quarters for only 
six officers. When he finally got a chief of 
staff, the latter had to sleep ashore for 
there was no room on the flagship. From 
the Australians he wangled an old but 
usable transport. In the spring of 1948, 
the landing craft which he had helped de- 
sign were finally in mass production and 
began to come into the South Pacific in 
driblets. In time, the driblets became a 
stream, and now, by contrast with the 
earlier days, the Admiral complains there 
“aren’t enough harbors to put them in.” 
He has a vast fleet ready to throw into the 
Japanese invasion. 

As landing followed landing, Admiral 
Barbey, in addition to developing his tae- 
tics, produced numerous useful innova- 
tions. He equipped several of his LC’s as 
fire-fighting boats. In numerous shore at- 
tacks they have saved many ships by ex- 
tinguishing fires started by Japanese 
bombs. He installed medical units in some 
of his landing craft to receive the wounded 
over the same ramps the troops had used 
in going ashore. It was possible to have 
casualties back on board within minutes 
after they had received their wounds. 

In one landing, Japanese snipers in trees 
and foxholes proved troublesome. In the 
next, a group of LC’s had been equipped 
as-rocket boats and the sniper trouble was 
nearly eliminated. 

Personally, Admiral Barbey is a brisk, 
energetic man of a little more than medium 
height, swarthy, with prominent features 
and an unquenchable thirst for informa- 
tion. If one of his officers gets ashore, the 
Admiral’s first command upon his return 
is: “Here, sit down and tell me some 
news.” He wants to know what goes on in 
the world as well as on his beachheads. 

He predicts that the Japanese war will 
end at mid-1946, but does not overlook 
the possibility of a capitulation which 
would make the long-planned invasion of 
Japan unnecessary. But he can’t count on 
that, and so the preparations continue. His 
confidence in the outcome is based upon 4 
knowledge of what his ships and his men 
can do. Admiral Barbey sums it up with: 

“If I were a Jap, I’d be scared to death.” 
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River development and flood con- 
trol rank high on the list of Amer- 
ica’s post-war plans. Many of these 
projects call for dams which may 
also produce electric power. 


This involves issues that should 
be discussed and settled now— 
tivers to cross in advance. 


Many of us in the power business 
have had a long experience with 
riverside plants, in the production 
of both steam-generated and hydro- 
electric power. In fairness to all 
taxpayers and in the interest of the 
many million users of electricity, 
we think we ought to outline our 
convictions and suggestions on river 
development and flood control. 


l When a dam is proposed, all of 
its purposes should be clearly 
defined in the legislation — flood 





control, navigation, irrigation or 
power. And just as clearly, the 
benefit to the people affected should 
justify the cost. 


2 If power is produced at gov- 
ernment-built dams, it should be 
sold to existing power systems, 
without special privilege or dis- 
crimination. This will save the ex- 
pensive duplication of transmission 
facilities, help to co-ordinate the 
entire power supply of each region, 
and assure its widest possible use 
at the lowest practical rates. 


3 Any savings made possible by 
this plan should be passed along 
to the users of electricity, under 
regulation by State Commissions or 
other properly constituted regula- 
tory bodies. This will assure all the 
benefits of river development and 





hydro-power without the added ex- 
pense of government going into 
business and competing with its 
own citizens. 


4 Government in any business 
endangers all business. Govern- 
ment in business escapes many 
normal business obligations, enjoys 
free mail, pays no federal taxes, 
and few, if any, other taxes, little 
or no interest. If government can 
sell electricity on this basis, it can 
sell shoes, groceries, automobiles, 
or anything else the same way. 
Government may properly regu- 
Jate business in the public interest 
but should not operate business. 
It should not play in the game for 
which it makes the rules. In other 
words, government should not 
try to be umpire and pitcher 
at the same time! 


167 ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES 


SELF-SUPPORTING, TAX-PAYING BUSINESSES 


*Names on request from this magazine. 
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GOOD TASTE!?’’ 


Just as careful ar- 
rangement in an 
exquisite bowl adds 
to the beauty of 
flowers, so does a 
truly fine rum add 
zest to summer drinks. One sip 
will tell you why Don Q is the 
favorite quality rum of Puerto 


Rico. It’s a matter of good taste ! 


pon Q RUM 


Product of DESTILERIA SERRALLES, INC., Ponce, Puerto Rico, U.S. A. 
SOLE U. S.oIsTRIBUTORS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY « IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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Albert Ramond & Associates, Inc. 
Serving American Industry Since 1916 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
Cost Reduction » Improved Wages 
Production Management 


Chrysler Bidg., New York 17 - Tribune Tower, Chicago 11 
Buss Bidg., San Francisco 4 « 200 Bay Street, Toronto 1 














CORRECTION: 


In the first paragraph of 
the advertisement appear- 
ing on page 27, North 
American Aviation, Inc. is 
incorrectly referred to as 
“American Aviation, Inc.” 


BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE 
& OSBORN INCORPORATED 

















The St. Clair Experimental Laboratory is | 
at your service. St. Clair chemists invite | 
your inquiries. Write For new 
folder on Rubber Cements. 


ST. CLAIR 
RUBBER CO. 


440 E. JEFFERSON AVE. 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


Teletype, Detroit DE 410 









Better Light 


FOR DARE JOBS... with 


TGENERAL BAT-LAMP 





Streamlined “trouble- 
light’”’ fits in tight, nar- 
row plete, Made of 
insulating plastic with 
rotating metal reflec- 
tor and guard. Write 


Dept. 9-D. 


























THE 
GENERAL DETROIT CORP. 
2270 E. Jefferson, Detroit ‘7 
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"It’s a matter of | “The Yeas 
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and Nay. 
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Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Proposal for Selective Discharge 


Sir:—If all men in the armed forces 
bore equal responsibility to society in 
civilian life, the point system would be 
fair. However, such is not the case. Con- 
sider the man over 30 years of age who 
is married, has children, who was stifled 
by the depression, and who now finds his 
economic and family security in_ peril 
while his productive ability is in a vacuum, 
He is over-age for overseas duty, is class 
D physically and below the minimum 
standards for induction. His family, un- 
able to exist on the $80, $100 or $120 
allowance given by the Government, must 
shift for itself, living from hand to mouth, 
His wife is employed during the day while 
the children are farmed out to relatives, 
neighbors or kindergartens. If social policy 
demanded that Selective Service be used 
for induction, why, then, does not social 
policy demand selective demobilization? 


Ft, Sill, Okla. S.S. H. 





Is Point System Fair? 


Sir:—In regard to the discharge sys- 
tem as the plan is now, age hasn’t any- 
thing to do with the point system. What 
about the men who were 30 and over 
when they were drafted? And a lot of 
them have four, and going on five, years 
in the Army with not over 56 points at 
the most, for they have been in the States 
all the time. 

Everyone knows the Army sends you 
where they want you, so it isn’t their 
fault they stayed in the States. The way 
things stand now, men with no more 
points than I have (this is my fifth year) 
can’t expect to get out till the war is over. 
Camp Swift, Tex. J.C.R. 


&* & 
Sugar Prices Too Low? 


Sir:—Nobody who undertakes to ex- 
plain the sugar shortage seems able and 
willing to account for sugar’s continued 
low price. With most other commodities 
and most wages far advanced, sugar is 
kept so low as to be unprofitable for the 
producer. It used to be a staple food— 
one of the essentials of the diet—but with 
the present allowance, it has almost passed 
out of the food picture. Is sugar the key 
log in OPA’s jam? 

Bedford, Va. G. L. B. 
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Ninety in the shade in the hot landscape as it rolls by. 
But you relax in cool, refreshing comfort—if you’re 
lucky enough to get space on an air conditioned car. 
And despite the threefold increase in wartime travel 
(which American Railroads have handled brilliantly) 
air conditioned cars have been kept in service—some 
8500 of them. Without new equipment or new refrig- 
erant, we know this was no easy job. 


Here’s why: Air conditioning equipment must be com- 
pact and light—every pound you save conserves coal 
in the tender. Yet, on a trip from New York to Chi- 
cago, the units in a single car are called on to handle 
almost 590,000 pounds of air. On the road for months 
on end, this Sturtevant equipment stands up because 
it was built right. Built the way railroads wanted it— 
since we pioneered the first system “to put 70° on 
wheels.” 


Equally important, Sturtevant pitched in with a pro- 
gram of maintenance helps, inspection schedules and 
service tags—that help the railroads, struggling with 
untrained men, to keep existing equipment on the job, 
passengers comfortable. 





Clean, cool air rides 
the rails—more than 
3 tons of it per pas- 
senger on a 16 hour 
run—handled by 
Sturtevant Equipment 
aboard 8500 cars. 


Air Conditioning as a premium commodity to attract 
customers — or an industrial tool to step up produc- 
tion—will be a “must” for many an enterprise under 
the lash of post-war competition. Here, and wherever 
“Air at Work” lends a hand, Sturtevant Equipment 
properly engineered to the task is your assurance of 
utmost economy, both in initial outlay and through 
the years. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park Boston 36, Mass. 




















Hint to Japan on Acceptable Leader . . . Mr. Bowles 
. .. Senator George as Tax Arbiter 


In Political Role? 


Admiral Yokoyama Ichiro is being 
pictured in American broadcasts to 
the Japanese people as a leader who 
is regarded by the United States as 
friendly and who might lead a Gov- 
ernment directed toward peace. Ad- 
miral Yonai is another Japanese of- 
ficial who is being referred to as 
friendly. No mention is made of Ad- 
miral Nomura, formerly Japanese 


Ambassador to the United States, but 


he may yet play a key role in per- 
suading the Japanese Government to 
make peace. 


x *k *& 


Senator Hart (Rep.), of Connecticut, 
when he criticized Britain in the Sen- 

ate last week, reflected a good deal of 
inside official grumbling over what is 
characterized as slow motion on the 
part of the British in clearing by- 
passed Japanese from areas of the 
South Pacific rich in rubber, tin, oil, 
sugar and vegetable oils. These es- 
sential materials are badly needed in 
the United States and in other parts 
of the world. 


x * * 


Air forces of the Army and Navy may 
get as much as three months, or even 
longer, to demonstrate whether they 
can knock out an island nation with 
air power alone plus naval blockade, 
without need for direct invasion. Re- 
deployed American forces are only 
now reaching the far Pacific for stag- 
_ing and training prior to the last big 
moves. 


KORE 


President Truman, like Henry Mor- 
genthau, former Treasury Secretary, 
had had the idea that all of the Gov- 
ernment’s banking and credit func- 
tions should be placed within the 
Treasury Department, but Mr. Tru- 
man was not long in being talked out 
of that idea once he got in the White 
House. Everybody from bankers, with 
their interest in the Federai Reserve 
System, to farmers, with their interest 
in the farm credit system, has some 
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reason why such a merger should not 
be effected. 


xk *& 


Henry Morgenthau, before resigning 
as Treasury Secretary, had asked Mr. 
Truman for written assurance that he 
would be retained in his post until 
after the Japanese war, an assurance 
that the President did not feel free to 
make in written form, although he was 
ready to give verbal assurance that 
Mr. Morgenthau could stay on. This 
type of assurance was not regarded 
by the then Treasury Secretary as 
adequate in the light of rumors of 
change that were going around. 


nk 


John J. McCloy, Assistant Secretary 
of War, has more inside Administra- 
tion support as successor to Henry L. 
Stimson, Secretary of War, in event 
of Mr. Stimson’s voluntary retire- 
ment, than does Under Secretary 
Robert Patterson. The President may 
reach outside his official family for a 
man to fill this post. 


dh ae 


It was a simple slip of the tongue and 
not any profound pronouncement on 
national policy when President Tru- 
man remarked in Berlin that the 
United States did not desire a foot of 
territory out of the present war. Mr. 
Truman still has not learned fully 
that every expression he makes takes 
on immense significance, with the re- 
sult that he has slipped inadvertently 
on several occasions. 


x * *& 


Senator Walter George, Senate Fi- 
nance Committee chairman and chair- 
man of the Joint Committee on Taxa- 
tion of Congress, and not Fred Vin- 
son, Treasury Secretary, will have 
dominant voice in shaping this coun- 
try’s postwar tax policy. Senator 
George and Robert Doughton, chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House, have a technique 
for limiting Treasury influence. Not 



















since 1936 has Treasury influence 
dominated writing of a tax bill. 







xk *& 





Treasury Secretary Vinson has told ~ 
friends that he likes the tax ideas of 
Randolph Paul, former Treasury gen- 
eral counsel, whose tax plans pleased 
the New Deal group but did not click 
so well with Congress. There is some 
suggestion that Mr. Paul may return 
to the Treasury, but this is regarded 
as less than a 50-50 prospect. 










xk *& 


Chester Bowles, OPA Administrator, 
may seek the governorship of Con- 
necticut when the time comes for him 
to step out of his present job. Mr. 
Bowles has let some members of Con- 
gress know that he would like to enter ~ 
politics. 





xk & & 


It has taken several months, and two © 
fresh starts, to get 6,000,000 tons of 
U.S. coal promised for shipment to 
Europe. Lauchlin Currie, when a 
presidential assistant, started to guide 
this request through official channels _ 
almost immediately after Germany’s — 
surrender, and it only now is approved. 


x k * 


Harry White, Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, gets credit for design- 
ing and for guiding through Congress 
the plan for an International Mone- 
tary Fund and for a World Bank. Mr. 
White almost surely will be retained 
in his job by the new Secretary of the 
Treasury, and eventually will have an 
important position in the new World 
Monetary Fund. 





TM) 
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An easing of the situation in fresh — 
meats is expected because the Army | 
is shifting its demand from fresh © 
meats to canned meats for Pacific use, — 
and canned meats often utilize the 
lower grades of beef animals and of 
pork. European military demand cen- 
tered on frozen meats. 
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You taste it at once... this extra, this special measure of 


flavor that’s rich and fine, yet light, mellow. . . like 


asa ; a sunny morning. We think you'll agree it’s not matched 


Sunny Morning 


Schenley Distillers Corp., N.Y. C. ff 
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in any other whiskey! Try Schenley Reserve . . . it comes 
of a great tradition for fine whiskies . . . the most 
widely enjoyed whiskey in America today! 


BLENDED 


po 3 


SCHENLEY 


RESERVE 
thridted tiheskey 


RS / 


Pp 
RE-WAR QUALITy 








other cigarettes is its bal- 
anced blend of the finest 
aromatic Turkish tobacco | 
and the choicest of several | 
American varieties com- 
bined to bring out the finer 
qualities of each tobacco. 
RIGHT COMBINATION 
WORLD’S BEST - 
TOBACCOS 


Copyright 1945, Liccett & Myers Tosacco Co. 





